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LAST SUMMER most of the African students at Moscow 
University set up an African Students Union there, but one 
which failed to get recognition from Soviet authorities. The 
Union set up an Executive Committee and at a secret session 
this summer that Committee charged some of its members 
with publishing the facts about how African students were 
treated in Moscow. 

Two members of the Committee, including its secretary, 
Theophilus Okonkwo, a Nigerian medical student, left the 
With another student from 

who left Moscow about the same 
“open letter” to all African Govern- 
ments prepared in the name of the majority of African stu- 
dents studying in Moscow. These included representatives 
from Algeria, the Cameroun, Congo, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, 
Mali, Morocco, Nigeria, Sudan, Tunisia, Uganda and 
the United Arab Republic. 

The letter accused the Soviets of deceits, threats, pres- 
sures, brutality and discrimination against African students 
studying in Moscow. It also stressed the “great danger Com- 
munism is to true Africanism,” and pointed out that “new 
and dangerous forms of colonialism and discrimination are 
being fostered by the Communist system and Soviet strate- 
gists and are a grave threat to the future of Africa.” 

The students also declared that in the past year there 
had been a series of conflicts between Soviet authorities and 
African students which Communist propagandists had _per- 
verted and made capital of in their stories to the world. 
Further, to obtain credence for these falsehoods, they had 
tried to bribe and pressure African students to attest to the 


Soviet Union some weeks ago. 
the Republic 
time, they drew up an 


of Togo, 


Togo, 








cases had they 


sicceeded, 
wrote, “are directed 
against the Communist rulers, not against the friendly Rus. 
sian people we met and some of whom we came to love, 
not against the mother of four who ran out into the streets 
to welcome African students on a controlled tour and jn 


falsehoods, but in only a few 
“Our accusations,” the students 


parting said: ‘Tell your people in Africa that there are 
more people here to be liberated than in Africa.’ ” 

They went on to give cases of Soviet vilification of Afri- 
cans, like S. Omor Okullo of Uganda, who tried to tell the 
truth about the USSR; of Soviet propaganda use of Africans, 
without either their knowledge or consent, as in the case of 
Theophilus Okonkwo; of cases of social discrimination, 
punishment of Soviet students for associating with foreigners, 
or wanting to marry them; and of Soviet violence and bru- 
tality—police interrogations and student beatings. 

The “open letter” also noted: “The height of discrimina- 
tion was reached when the Soviet authorities announced their 
‘Friendship University’ plans. To build a separate university 
for Africans, Asians and Latin Americans is an insult to 
these peoples; it violates the traditional concept of a uni- 
versity as an open institution for learning, irrespective of 
race, religion or origin. We not only see this as an attempt 
to segregate these students and offer them lower standards 
of education, but we also see in this a further attempt to 
insulate Soviet people from contact with foreigners. .. .” 

“We consider it our duty to warn African leadership 
against Communism and its danger. Communism is subtly 
trying to penetrate Africa; the infiltration is going on vigor- 
ously, and it must be countered now... .” 
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St. JEAN Cap FERRAT 
HE ELECTION OF John F. Kennedy 
ake off an explosion of in- 
terest in Europe—after months of 
campaigning that had engaged pub- 
lic attention far less than Dona 
Fabiola’s romance, Brigitte Bardot’s 
attempted suicide and Farah Diba’s 
production of a son and heir for the 
Shah of Iran. Since the electoral de- 
cision became known, there has been 
no news-maker to rival Kennedy—a 
phenomenon the more impressive be- 
cause there has been, in fact, no 
news since the vote. With Kennedy 
now silent, after months of oratory, 
Europeans suddenly are highly artic- 
ulate about this young man who has 
become, overnight, a personage of 
sreat consequence for them. In the 
great wave of public discussion stim- 
ulated by Kennedy’s election, Euro- 
peans are seeking an image of their 
own future. 

The depth of genuine concern with 
the American Presidency, masked by 
the apparent indifference to the in- 
comprehensible antics of a Presiden- 
ial campaign, first became evident 
ome here on November 8 at 2 pM 
—the hour when polling places were 
just opening in the eastern United 








_eader 





States and Californians were still in 
bed. This was in Aix-en-Provence, 
an ancient university town in the 
deep south of France, and I had 
just opened the 10th session of my 
“Great Contemporary 
Problems.” As I took up the stra- 
legic issues raised by de Gaulle’s ill- 
tarred project of a force de frappe 
‘an independent nuclear deterrent 
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Europe s 
Image of Kennedy 


Europeans imbue the new U.S. President with their own hopes, desires and aspirations 





Daniel Lerner, presently visiting 
professor of sociology in Aix-en- 
Provence, is the author of Sykewar, 
The Nazi Elite, and The Passing of 
Traditional Society. He has just 
begun a new study of “Eurafrica” 
after completing a book on the West 
European movement for integration. 





for France)—in a class where I had 
hitherto tried, with conspicuous lack 
of success, to engage the students in 
discussion and debate as practiced 
in American college seminars—a 
hand shot up among the students: 
“Professor, won't you talk to us 
about the American elections?” 

Astonished, I stalled for a moment 
of reflection. But we are supposed to 
talk about the “great contemporary 
problems,” [I countered, and this is 
surely not one of them! The chorus 
of protests promptly convinced me 
that I had advanced a minority view 
and that—faced by the first sign of 
intense interest in any contemporary 
issue among these students—it would 
be the better part of pedagogic valor 
to honor their request. We agreed 
to set aside a half-hour the following 
day, when the decision would be 
known, to discuss the election. 

That evening I bought copies of 
every European newspaper available 
in Aix and set myself the problem: 
What difference did it make to Euro- 
peans who won? If it was evident 
the European interest had 
sharply on the eve of decision, it 
was also evident that European com- 
mentators offered no clear and con- 
answer to this question. 


risen 


vincing 


By Daniel Lerner 


There was equally amiable attention 
to both candidates. But, in the ab- 
sence of a definitive preference for 
either, the real object of interest was 
the potency of the office to be filled 
by one of them—the Presidency it- 
self. 

With the results of the election 
European commentary underwent a 
dramatic transformation. The mood, 
inarticulately conveyed by the hotel 
personnel silently gathered behind 
my chair, was: “Ah, good! That’s 
settled! Now to business.” As they 
went back to their business, 
I sensed that each was also pre- 
occupied with the business of the 
next President. Each was seeking 
some image of what he should and 
would do; awed by the power newly 
conferred upon this young man, each 
reached for some picture of the 
words and deeds by which he would 
shape a near future more congenial 
than the recent past. Each picture 
reflected its maker’s own hopes and 
aspirations. 

This process of image-making con- 
tinued through the day. It was evi- 
dent at 2 pm that afternoon, when I 
summarized the numerical results and 
invited my hitherto-inert class to 


own 


speak. Contrary to my expectations, 
there was little interest in technical 
matters—the functioning of the elec- 
toral college, the proportion of Negro 
voters and similar questions raised 
by college students when they are 
supposed to be “serious” about poli- 
tics. Their concern was at the level 
of high policy—involving their image 
of American power in new hands. 








How would Kennedy go about be- 
ing the leader of the free world? 
Their specific 
that they had followed the campaign 
more closely than I had supposed, 
and had retained many elements pro- 


questions indicated 


foundly involved with their own in- 
terests and aspirations. Would Ken- 
nedy really create a Youth Peace 
Corps in which American students 
could volunteer to serve where needed 
all around the world? The coed who 
posed this question also wanted to 
know whether girls would be eligible, 
whether students in other countries 
(including a young hopeful in Aix- 
en-Provence?) would be eligible. A 
young man of military age asked 
what Kennedy’s program for peace- 
with-independence in Algeria would 
be—or was this just a campaign 
speech designed to flatter the “ir- 
responsible —_anti-colonialism” —_ of 
American voters? 

Image-making continued among 
my faculty colleagues, after class, in 
the salle des professeurs. The elec- 
tion of a Catholic, said a professor 
of law who disclaimed any personal 
preference, was an auspicious start 
for the 


new regime—proving that 
America was not a declining capi- 


talist country steeped in bourgeois 
prejudices and giving new confidence 
in the dynamic and generous Amer- 
ican vision of the world. Kennedy 
will not devalue the dollar, said a 
professor of economics. but will re- 
assert American economic leadership 
by new budgetary and taxation pol- 
icies that will help to stabilize Euro- 
pean prosperity by checking the cur- 
rent speculative and _ inflationary 
tendencies in London. Milan. Dussel- 


dorf 


why.” declared a youthful professor 


and even Paris. “I can’t say 
of history as we walked off the col- 
lege grounds together, “but I am 
pleased that America has a new Pres- 
ident who is young and confident and 
Maybe it’s 
wife is expecting a new baby this 


energetic. because my 


week.” 


T HAT EVENING, as I looked through 


the European press of the day, 


the public shape of the image-making 
began to emerge. Commentators of 
every political persuasion were fash- 
ioning a President Kennedy to cor- 
respond with their hearts’ desires. A 
survey conducted among French po- 
litical leaders that very day by Le 
Monde showed the process at work. 
The leaders of the Socialist Left 
expressed pleasure at Kennedy’s elec- 
tion as a victory of its American 
counterpart. Guy Mollet stated this 
view plainly: “The Democratic party 
is to the left of its adversary. It is 
based on the labor unions, it is more 
hostile to racial segregation . . . in 
a word, it opposes social and eco- 
nomic conservatism. If I were an 
American voter, I’d have voted Ken- 
nedy.” Other Socialists. less auto- 
biographical, were equally satisfied. 
Daniel Mayer stated: “A superficial 
look might lead one to believe the 
programs of the two candidates en- 
tirely identical. But one is always 
a prisoner of the forces that brought 
him to power, and John Kennedy 
will not be able to forget that the 
labor unions voted for him.” 
Gaullists as well as Socialists found 
reasons for satisfaction in consulting 
their Maurice Schu- 
mann—a dynamic young supporter 


own desires. 


of the General and a favored candi- 
Michel 


Premier—was pleased by Kennedy’s 


date to succeed Debré as 
youth and dynamism. On two key 
points—distrust of “personal diplom- 
acy” and determination to “fix with 
rigor a global line of inflexible re- 
sistance by the free world’”—Schu- 
mann found a “unity of outlook” 
between Presidents Kennedy and de 
Gaulle. 

Edgar Faure. a former Premier 
who, during the Fourth Republic. re- 
leased the Sultan of Morocco from 
an implausible exile to regain his 
throne and who now favors an “Al- 
gerian Algeria.” expressed satisfac- 
tion with Kennedy’s “clear-sighted 
prevision, several years ago, of the 


for 


George Bidault, also a Premier un- 


need such a_ policy.” Even 


der the Fourth Republic, but now a 
ferocious antagonist of Algerian in- 


dependence and an advocaie of 4 
“French Algeria,” could not find jt 
in his heart to repudiate the young 
President-elect: “It would be unjust 
at this point to reproach Mr. Ken. 
nedy for proposals less scandalous 
than one hears nowadays in Paris,” 

This determined good-will] toward 
Kennedy, shared in France by those 
locked in mortal political combat 
over Algeria—the most deadly issue 
in French public life today— conveys 
the underlying European attitude to- 
ward the new President. The feeling 
is that the American Presidency is 
more important for all than the quar- 
rels of each. The hope is that Ken. 
nedy will use his great office to pro- 
mote the welfare of the world. There 
is little 
should do it, but great conviction 


conviction as to how he 
that he should and that none but he 
can do it. Europe has, in an impres- 
sive moment of self-scrutiny. put its 
hopeful good will at the disposition 
of the new President. 

Even those European circles which 
must naturally regret the passing of 
the Eisenhower “team” have shown 
an admirable resolve to accentuate 
the positive. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer—who acquired under the 


John Dulles 


maintained under the Christian Her: 


Foster regime, and 
ter regime. a degree of influence in 
the Atlantic community that other 
European chanceries often resented 
as a “veto power’—cannot face 
without anxiety the problem of his 
relations with the new team that will 
the 


President into the seats of power. 


accompany “dynamic young” 
No longer a dynamic youth himself. 
the 


“brain trusts” populated by univer 


Chancellor is no admirer 0! 
sity pundits (as his running war with 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 


has demonstrated). The discreet re- 


marks about “disengagement pro 


nounced by Eleanor Roosevelt—and 
indeed by no less a personage than 
Adlai Stevenson—cannot have failed 
to trouble the aged Chancellor's rever 
ies and visions. Yet, first among the 
ereat statesmen of the passing gener 
tion, he said that he would make 
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the pilgrimage to the new Washing- 
ton. In mid-February, leaving the 
Kennedys just enough time to install 
their new White 


House. the Chancellor will appear 


nursery in the 


under the auspices of the German- 
American Society. He hopes, the 
public announcement made explicit, 
to see the new President. 

In London. too, there is an anxious 
side. Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan—who did not announce the 
cranting of a Polaris base at Holy 
Loch three days before election with- 





out arriere-pensée—is surely reflect- 
ing soberly on the future of the “spe- 
cial Anglo-American 
When taxed by the Labor Opposition 
for the lack of official control ar- 
rangements over the Polaris missiles, 
his Defense Minister replied: “We 
are content to rely on the close co- 


connection.” 


operation and understanding that we 
have with the United States on these 
defense matters and which has re- 
cently been reaffirmed by the Presi- 
These close personal links 


Mac- 


millan has always counted heavily 


dent.” 
with Eisenhower, on which 
in Commons debate—to the great 
irritation of Laborites—seemed frail 
reed at the moment. So the Minister 
felt obliged to add: “I agree that in 
a few days we shall have a new Pres- 
ident and no doubt in that case this 
may have to be reaffirmed. 


” Denis 


Healey. Labor’s official spokesman on 
foreign affairs. found this foretaste 
of Macmillan’s intention to continue 
basing his policy positions on per- 
sonal intimacy with the new Presi- 
dent hard to swallow. Said Healey 
of Macmillan: “I cannot help feeling 
that sometimes he is a little too 
lever.” 

It will take cleverness, as well as 
patience, for Macmillan to develop 
with the new team at the White 
House the kind of intimacy born of 
wartime friendship with Eisenhower 
and many of his closest advisors. 
The more so as Kennedy’s team is 
bound to include many younger 
American intellectuals whose temper- 
amental affinities, and wartime ami- 
ties, were rather with those who lead 
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the Labor party—with Hugh Gaits- 
kell and Healey, even with R. H. S. 
Crossman and Harold Wilson. The 
difficult passage to personal intimacy, 
which may by now be indispensable 
in Anglo-American relations, or at 
least indispensable to the effective 
functioning of the nuclear deterrent, 
has been opened. Macmillan’s mes- 
sage of congratulations said: “Since 
my mother was American, I know 
what [the Presidency] has always 
meant to all your citizens.” Ken- 
nedy’s reply stressed his “warm af- 
British 


which was formed while his father 


fection for the people” 
was U.S. Ambassador in London and 
continues now. 

How to 
young President—an American from 
the next generation of political ex- 


“oet inside” this tough 


periences and personal memories— 
must remain a problem that deeply 
concerns the older men who govern 
Britain, but they are 
hopefully. Macmillan, as soon as 


facing it 


Adenauer’s opening bid is covered, 
will also make the pilgrimage to 
Washington. Indeed, the 
press now insists that Macmillan will 


London 


trump Adenauer’s haste by going to 
Washington in January—even before 
Kennedy’s inauguration—in order to 
be “the befits 
“special connection.” Such behavior 


first” —as Britain’s 


among great statesmen might seem 
puerile were it not so serious. 


in’ each have been 


HE ANXIETIES of the Old Guard 
T country 
quickly submerged under the imper- 
ative of a system of collective se- 
curity and collective welfare that is 
centered in Washington. The popu- 
lar enthusiasm manifested through- 
out Europe is the more impressive as 
it claims no precise knowledge of 
the man, calculates no specific bene- 
fits from his policies. It is simply 
the human enthusiasm of new hope 
inspired by the prospect of vigorous 
youth facing great opportunity. 

The most euphoric words associ- 
ated with America among living 
generations of Europeans—Franklin 


D. Roosevelt! New Deal!—have 


been heard on all sides. Nikita 
Khrushchev’s message expressed the 
“hope that under your Administra- 
tion will 


regain the form they took under the 


Soviet-American relations 


Presidency of Franklin Roosevelt.” 
The official Polish press followed 
this line, but poignant questions were 
whispered rather than shouted— 
would a Catholic President reach 
some accord with the Vatican that 
might ease life in this tense, dis- 
ordered, still deeply Catholic coun- 
try? Would the new “Roosevelt” put 
American-Soviet relations on a basis 
that will finally bring some ease to 
this hard-pinched country that hates 
Germany, obeys Russia, loves Amer- 
ica and wants to be Poland? 

The Yugoslavs, those terrifyingly 
unique “neutrals” in a world full of 


> put the issue 


“positive neutralists,’ 
with dazzling clarity. Said the im- 
portant journal Kommunist, in words 
reflecting the tough “rational” view: 
“One must not forget that great 
changes are not to be expected, not 
only because they would be in op- 
position to American tradition. but 
equally because the basic ideas of 
the two candidates on foreign policy 
were not very different.” However, 
after reflecting somberly that “basic 
ideas” could be pursued by different 
“ways and means,” the Yugoslav 
spokesmen sounded the more hope- 
ful note that a more active American 
policy “could make important con- 
structive contributions to better co- 
existence and more normal interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

Vigorous youth became the uni- 
versal theme before the end of the 
In London, the Daily Mail 
(Conservative ) “The 
long sleep is over. The White House 
is going to become what it has been 


week. 
announced: 


but rarely ‘since the war: the central 
source of energy for Western power.” 
The Financial Times, organ of the 
city, agreed that Kennedy “will bring 
a new vigor to American diplomacy.” 
In Bonn, too, governing circles were 
finding cordial things to say about 
the “diplomacy of movement” that 


, by the White 


would be sparked 








House. In Rome, the election of a 
Roman Catholic was the supreme 
symbol of the powerful new force 
sweeping through dusty old cobwebs 
of traditional prejudice. In Brussels. 
there was rejoicing that “new blood 
is going to flow in the veins of the 
great Republic.” Kennedy was lik- 
ened to “a Mendés-France with bet- 
ter luck” because of his “astonishing 
dynamism, lucid intelligence. youth 
filled with experience and a certain 
arrogance of manner revealing a 
well-seasoned character.” 

From Washington. Pierre Mendes- 
France himself cabled an election 
commentary to L’Express, the men- 
désiste and once stridently anti- 
American weekly, which gave its full 
cover to an action photo of Kennedy 
with the headline: “A New Roose- 
velt?” 


paraphrase of a 


The caption below was a 
quotation from 
FDR: “To some generations much 
From others. on the con- 


Mendes- 


other 


is given. 


trary, much is_ asked.” 


France himself. as so many 
European leaders. saw in the elec- 
tion of Kennedy a triumph of his 
own principles and preferences for 
the future of Europe. Seeing popu- 
lar American desire for recovery of 
its great economic dynamism as the 
determining factor in Kennedy's vic- 
tory. Mendés-France drew the appro- 
priate conclusion: “Too often in the 
past European governments justified 
their orthodox or conservative poli- 
cies in terms of American patronage 
and influence. This excuse. or pre- 
It is time at 


like the 


that greater production 


text. has disappeared. 


last to understand A meri- 


can voters 
and fairer distribution are the first. 
the true duties of a modern state.” 

An illuminating review of ihe post- 
election week. in the astute and in- 
London Sunday Observer. 
the 


American and European re- 


formed 


stressed curious differences be- 
tween 

actions. As compared with European 
the 


of some Americans seems due to ihe 


enthusiasm. “modified rapture” 
evnical view that no campaign state- 
ments signify more than the candi- 


date’s estimate of what will get him 


elected. Writing under the appropri- 
ate title, “The New President: Im- 
ages and Hopes,” Observer's Wash- 
found this 
American attitude merely hard-boiled 
rather than truly hard-headed. He 
reasoned that “if Senator Kennedy’s 


ington correspondent 


sole aim was to be President, then 
he campaigned like a fool. He shook 
the plump shoulder of an affluent 
society. forced it to look at areas of 
neglect and decay in its bed of roses. 
and urged it to get up and face the 
stern duties imposed upon a nation 
required to be the free world’s ex- 
ample and leader. Nor could he not 
have known the hazard involved in 
summoning the Americans to rise 
and Mr. Adlai 


tried it and was rejected twice . 


shine. Stevenson 
One would need to be drenched in 
pessimism and distrust not to believe 
that the next President 
take up the business left unfinished 


intends to 


by Franklin Roosevelt and to pursue 
Now for the first 
time a man actually born in the 20th 


it with zeal. . 


century has claimed the first seat of 
the mighty in the free world. Know- 
ing that risk belongs to the future. 


to whoever tries to run it. the news 


of Senator Kennedy’s success may 
properly inspire a certain upsurge 


of hope.” 

The determination of Europe to 
maintain its enthusiastic optimism 
inside- 


undismayed by American 


dopesters “drenched in pessimism 


and distrust”—reveals the new. and 
virtually unanimous, acceptance of 
American leadership among Euro- 
peans. It reveals a clearer under- 
standing of the Presidency as the 
only office that can formulate Amer- 
ican initiatives and activate Ameri- 
can leadership in the world. It re- 
veals a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the “agonizing reappraisal” to 
which Kennedy invited the American 
people. when he announced that ihe 
prestige of the United States had 
sunk to a new low during the years 
of stagnant affluence. It reveals. fin- 
ally, the profound hope that the 
enough — to 


candidate courageous 


make the diagnosis will become the 


President capable of applying the 
remedy. 

This chain of hope is new in g 
Europe which no longer considers 
“Yankee Go Home” to be a sophisti. 
cated expression of politica! think. 
ing. The new Europe, having gained 
a substantial measure of well-being 
and equilibrium, can now acknowl 
edge its need of American leader. 
ship for military security, economic 
prosperity, political power. It can 
avow the decline of American pres- 
tige as the measure of its own decline, 
and profoundly wish for American 
revitalization as a generator of its 
own vitality. The veteran French 
commentator, Thierry Maulnier, ex. 
plained why, after a campaign about 
which they seemed neither interested 
nor informed, Europeans have re- 
sponded to the new President with 
such fulsome enthusiasm: 

“The destiny of the world, in the 
second half of this fearful century. is 
dominated entirely by a fact: the 
implacable will of expansion and of 
universal domination by the Com- 
munist coalition; and by another 
fact: the 
power of the United States. alone 


military and economi 
capable of keeping the adversary in 
check. . . . Actually, there is hardly 
a point left in the world where the 
West can still, following the soft 
tactic, yield space to gain time [Ber 
lin? Algeria? Cuba? ]. . . . In con- 
sidering to what point the United 
States, and with it the West. which 
shares its destiny, must henceforth 
fight with its back to the wall, we 
can only wish Mr. Kennedy as much 
courage in the exercise of his power 
as he showed in the conquest of the 
White House.” 

The last word might well be left 
to Paul Reynaud, dean of the former 


Premiers of France and now elder} 


statesman, who, 20 years ago. sent 
to Franklin Roosevelt the desperate 
and unanswered final appeal to save 
the Nazi holocaust. 


Reynaud’s comment was concise: “It 


Europe from 


is not only the President of the 


United States. it is also the leader of 


the free world. who has been elected. 


The Neu Leader 
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Kennedy must set aside idea of 
a Rooseveltian beginning to 


avoid political defeats 





BEYOND THE 
HUNDRED DAYS 


By Oscar Gass 


N ELECTION DAY in 1960, liberal Democrats could 

not bear remembering the modest Harry Truman 
record of domestic accomplishments after the election 
victory of 1948. Memory moved back comfortingly to 
1933—back to the productive Hundred Days that fol- 
lowed Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first inauguration. That 
was the kind of thing the election of John F. Kennedy 
would mean. There must be a new Hundred Days! 

But surely this is a misreading of history. Roosevelt 
came to the Presidency in a shattered economy, when 
the leadership of businessmen and bankers was tempo- 
rarily discredited. The Congress was bewildered and 
sveking new directions. Roosevelt therefore found a 
willingness to go along with Presidential initiative not 
often matched in our history. With Kennedy it will not 
be so. While the economy could be in better condition. 
the leadership role of the business community is now 
quite unchallenged. Also, the Democrats in Congress 
are not at all a ship’s crew looking for a pilot. 

To acquire the standing of a great national leader. 
rather than merely the conventional deference accorded 
any incumbent President, Kennedy needs important, 
prompt domestic successes. (No quick international suc- 
cesses are to be had.) 

The Kennedy Administration must put away wish- 
fancies: There will be no honeymoon, no Hundred Days. 

Kennedy’s immediate economic inheritance is not bril- 
liant, but the potential improvement is correspondingly 
seat. The Eisenhower years, from 1953 through 1960, 
constituted a period of meager growth in the national 
economic output. The average year’s expansion amounted 
to about .8 per cent per capita. (The average of the 
past 90 years is about 1.7 per cent.) Such large un- 
utilized reserves of labor and facilities have been ac- 
cumulated that the national economy could now produce 
$50 billion more output without strain. 

Perhaps the most fundamental economic action of the 
Eisenhower Administration was to reduce the weight 
of military demand. The reduction was by one-third. The 
military establishment consumed 13.5 per cent of the 
Gross National Product (GNP) in 1953 and 9 per cent 


ee 
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in 1960. The great increase in output achieved from 1949 
to 1953 (about 26 per cent) had been powered primarily 
by increasing military demand. Eisenhower reversed 
that. It will be tempting and easy to move far, along 
the path from which Eisenhower withdrew. 

These have been years of high interest rates, for which 
analogies can be found only by going back three or four 
decades. The climax came in 1959-60, when the Federal 
Reserve authorities, the Treasury and the White House 
joined the private financial community to mount an un- 
paralleled campaign in favor of raising interest charges. 

While output has grown slowly, there has been great 
increase in plant capacity. Surplus facilities are charac- 
teristic particularly in manufacturing and mining. There 
is excess capacity of 35 per cent or more now in steel, 
crude petroleum, automotives, machinery and chemicals. 

The U.S. has experienced a sustained accumulation of 
unemployment. In the 1951-53 expansion unemployment 
stabilized around two million; in the 1955-57 upswing 
in the 1959-60 rise 


it hovered around four million. And this creeping ac- 


it remained around three million: 


cumulation of unemployment has taken place before the 
more rapid enlargement of the labor force due, in the 
next years, from the sharp increase in births that began 
after wartime recovery from the Great Depression. 

Kennedy will apparently take office against a fourth 
quarter 1960 background of over 6 per cent total un- 
employment, much part time, more short time, and a 
GNP of around $500 billion. The potential for the fourth 
quarter of 1961 is a GNP in the range of $530 to $570 
billion, at today’s prices. 

Continental seasonality and easy dismissal give the 
American economy more inherent unemployment than 
some others. Allowing for these factors, | would charac- 
terize activity levels in the U.S. economy as follows: 

1. Inflationary .. unemployment below 2! per cent 
2. Full Employment unemployment 2'2-3 per cent 
3. Normal 
4. 


Recession 


unemployment 2'%-5 per cent 
unemployment 5-74 per cent 

5. Depression unemployment over 7! per cent 

A GNP of $530 billion by fourth quarter 1961 would 
correspond to low Normal, while $570 billion would 
approach Full Employment. All this is necessarily very 


approximate, 








N ECONOMIC POLICY, the post-election mettie of the 
Kennedy Administration will be tested by its per- 
formance in meeting three challenges. First is provision 
for the unemployed: second is removal of the interest- 
cost barrier to expansion of construction: and third is 
enactment of cyclically-adjusted tax reduction. 

Unemployment Compensation. Equity. economics and 
politics unite to give legislation for expanding unemploy- 
ment compensation first priority. In 1958, when the U.S. 
had its highest unemployment since 1941. our unem- 
ployment compensation system clearly demonstrated in- 
adequacy. In the average month. 4.7 million people were 
unemployed. but only 2.7 million received unemploy- 
ment compensation. Today the position is far worse. 
From June through September 1960. less than half of 
the unemployed received unemployment compensation. 
American complacency 
Welfare State” 


at having accomplished “the 
is premature. 

In 1958 the total paid out in unemployment compensa- 
tion was about $4 billion. It should have been more than 
twice that amount—given unemployment averaging 4.7 
million. Otherwise unemployment insurance fails to meet 
its twin objects: 1) equitable compensation to those 
on whom our society imposes unemployment without 
their choosing: and 2) a contribution to stabilizing total 
economic activity when the normal flow of earned in- 
come diminishes. 

Interest Rates. The new President should promptly ac- 
cept the resignation of William McChesney Martin and 
of other members of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The present Board has failed. Its 
members are wedded to an unsound monetary policy 
of high interest rates and of unduly restricted monetary 
supply. In recent years. the Board has impeded the growth 
of the American economy and so made the U.S. market 
an unattractive place to invest funds for equity capital 
appreciation. It has been singularly injudicious in the 
timing of restrictive action. It has been slow and notably 
unsuccessful when. as recently. it has eventually moved 
in the direction of lowering interest rates. A major shift 
in policy will require major changes of personnel. 

The interest rates that are most restrictive of economic 
growth today fall in two related groups: first. long-term 


rates on mortgages for housing and other construction: 


second. long-term rates payable by utilities in electric 
power. natural gas and communications. The mortgage 


rate paid to banks and insurance companies on housing 
and other construction. by prime borrowers. is today 
6 per cent to 614 per cent in Washington. D.C. It 
should be the purpose of a sound monetary policy to 
knock this rate down by approximately 13% per cent in 
the shortest possible time. Interest rates payable by 
utilities should move down proportionately. The monetary 
conditions will then have been created for revival and 
activities in the two 


expansion of healthy economic 


sectors most sensitive to interest rate changes. 


Tax Reduction. Our present revenue system doves not 
stabilize: it merely drags. It needs urgently a_ redesign 
in the direction of stabilization. 

At full employment. the Federal individual income tay 
would today yield over $50 billion (individual incom 
plus employment taxes over $65 billion). The individual 
income tax is our great potential fiscal stabilizer. It did 
not serve this role in the 1957-58 recession. Unemploy. 
ment then rose from an average of 4.1 per cent ( Normal; 
in the first six months of 1957 to an average of 6.8 per 
cent (Recession) in the same months of 1958. But in- 
dividual income tax collections were only $.5 billion less 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, than a year 
earlier. Moreover, individual income plus employment 
tax collections actually increased by $.6 billion. The 
so-called built-in stabilizer did not perform, and it will 
never perform until it is redesigned. The redesign should 
embody the following elements: 

1. The present individual income tax liabilities should 
be designated, by statute, as Normal and related to 
Normal unemployment. 

2. When. for any three-month period. unemployment 
has been officially enumerated as greater than 5 per cent 
but less than 7.5 per cent. for the next three months the 
effective tax liability should be first computed according 
to the Normal and then reduced by 25 per cent. 

3. When. similarly, unemployment has been officially 
enumerated. for any three-month period, as greater than 
7.5 per cent, the effective tax liability, for the next three 
months, should, again, first be computed as Normal and 
then reduced by 50 per cent. 

4. On the other hand, when, for any three-month 
period. unemployment has run less than 2'% per cent. 
the effective tax liability for the next three months should 
first be computed as Normal and then increased by 2 
per cent. 

Temporary tax reductions, widely recognized to be 
desirable during recent recessions, have been avoided 
because of the anticipated difficulty of securing new 
legislation to increase taxes again when the recession 
had passed. The automatic feature of the above redesign 


removes this difficulty. 


DISTRESSED AREAS bill belongs in the Kennedy Ad 
ministration’s first economic program. It has been 
promised and will be of some assistance, but it will nol 


solve any major problem because it does not deal with 


the basic causes of structural unemployment. For the | 


long term, our emphasis would be better concentrated on 


knotty economic problems and distressed people. rathet 
than on distressed areas. 

A minimum wage bill belongs in the same category a 
distressed areas—to be passed early because long-)rom 
ised. It involves some minuses as well as pluses. At best. 
it is a crutch for the weak and exploited, but it is not 


a fundamental solution for anything. 


The New Leader 
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A biil providing medical aid for the aged also be- 
longs in the first program. A welfare measure rather 
than an economic one, it should be passed promptly and 
as nearly as possible in the form presented by the 
Democratic leadership in the special session. But it 
holds a great danger—that it will be regarded as a 
general solution of the national medical problem. That 
it is noi. 

As with medical care, only a small corner of educa- 
tional needs can get into any first program—for a 
hundred days or even one hundred and fifty. A national 
education program belongs to long-term planning to 
provide the means for the cultural future of the American 
people. Economic considerations are distinctly secondary. 

A bill to assist expansion of housing construction also 
belongs in any first economic program. But the major 
immediate assistance must come through sharply lower 
interest rates. A budgetary addition to the resources for 
urban redevelopment can help—but its fruits will be 
harvested long after. 

OME OMISSIONS from a first economic program may 
saline ready understanding. Such are: national 
transportation policy, monetary reorganization. natural 
resource development, and adjustment of the U.S. in- 
ternational balance of payments. Other omissions demand 
explanation, and only by this explanation do we clarify 
the meaning of what is here included. I therefore call 
attention especially to four groups of measures which, 
I believe. have no place in a first economic program, when 
this program is selected primarily to meet the most press- 
ing national needs but also, secondarily, to give the 
Kennedy Administration a good political start. 

Agriculture. If we accept the fundamental policy of 
subsidizing agriculture, as | do, there are three main ap- 
proaches: 1) through supporting farm prices by Gov- 
ernment payments; 2) through supporting farm incomes 
by Government payments, while leaving prices free; and 
3) through restricting supply. and making the consumer 
pay. Most actual programs involve some elements of all 
three approaches. The existing U.S. farm program relies 
most on the first approach. A sound program would, | 
believe. rely most on the second approach. Kennedy has 
chosen the third approach—in my judgment, the worst 
of the three. If he tries to give high priority to a new 
program of farm legislation along this approach, he will 
be defeated—and deservedly. But. with that defeat, much 
more will go down in ruin, 

Tax Reform. A Pandora’s box. Definitely not for in- 
clusion in a first program. Two questions may be 
instanced: 

Oi! depletion: The conventional liberal position is for 
the birds. It omits critical issues, for example, the ex- 
pensing of intangibles. It fails to recognize percentage 
depletion as merely one tricky problem in the capital 
gains field. And it yreatly overestimates the revenue gain 
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from abolishing percentage depletion—failing to recog- 
nize the large possibilities of selling (and buying) pro- 
ductive wells and charging the cost off under conven- 
tional cost depletion. 

Corporate taxation: There is a significant possibility 
of structural improvement through allowing a credit 
(quasi-interest) of up to, say, 3.5 per cent for dividends 
paid and then maintaining total Treasury revenue un- 
changed through raising the nominal tax rate. This 
would eliminate the present stimulus to financing through 
debt in preference to equity and would also protect low- 
earnings corporations. Important but not urgent. 

Energy. Eisenhower took the most drastic step in 
energy policy in decades when, in March 1959, he put 
petroleum imports under Government control. In my 
fundamentally 


judgment, petroleum import control is 
sound—economically and for the national security. I do 
not believe any informed and deliberate administration 
would now remove petroleum import control. 

In other spheres, the U.S. has only fragments of an , 
energy policy. The coal interests wait hopefully, if im- 
patiently, for the growth in the appetite of electric-power 
boilers: nothing else will save them. The natural gas in- 
terests want only to be freed of producer price regulation 
—an object, it is to be hoped, they will not achieve. 
The domestic petroleum industry, having failed to achieve 
satisfactory profits through competition since Suez, now 
looks forward to comfortable profits achieved through 
the supply management of Federal import contro] joined 
with state limitation of production. The electric power 
industry, stimulated by public power competition, is 
among the most progressive and thriving in the nation. 
Competitive atomic energy has now been put off to the 
1970s. No Hundred Days issue here. 

Public Works. We must get away from the leading 
strings of Papa Keynes. We need public construction 
steadily, as we need its objects—schools, hospitals, water, 
power, roads, parks, etc. These things, provided by public 
funds, are among our most important economic objects. 
They are built best when designed and constructed ac- 
cording to their own time requirements. 

When accelerated to combat a recession, public works 
commonly reach their construction peak during the sub- 
sequent boom. Given an appropriate, cyclically-adjusted 
revenue system, we should not need to rely heavily on 
the clumsy public works instrument of economic stabiliza- 
tion. In Recession (unemployment up to 7! per cent), 
the role of accelerating public works can be small. Only 
in Depression (unemployment over 72 per cent), when 
normal economic processes are in danger of breaking 
down, will we need large temporary expansions in public 
works activities. If we are intelligent and fortunate, we 
may not require this kind of large-scale resort to emer- 
gency public works so often as once in a generation. We 
need to revise our thinking. Public works are not business 


cycle medicine; they are daily food. 








A flight of labor has replaced an earlier flight of capital in Franco depression 


ain’s Exodus of Labor 


MADRID 
N Exopus of Spanish labor to 
lands offering better wages is 
causing the Spanish Government seri- 
ous concern. So much so that bureau- 
cratic red-tape entanglements devised 
to stem the flow of workers to other 
. countries have been supplemented by 
legislation making it a criminal of- 
fense for Spaniards to emigrate with- 
out official approval. Spaniards who 
have gone abroad and found jobs 
there without going through regular 
Government channels are now liable 
to extradition proceedings and prose- 
cution. The private recruiting of 
labor by foreigners visiting Spain 
is also a criminal offense. 
Regulations restricting emigration 
are justified by what the Government 
describes as its duty to exercise “pro- 
tective action to safeguard the liberty 
and dignity” of Spaniards within the 
requirements of “the national welfare 
Catholic 


church.” Protective action. the Gov- 


and the doctrine of the 


ernment explains, is designed to 
shield Spaniards wishing to find work 
abroad from the depredations of 


“unscrupulous exploiters.” Women 


emigrants, it is emphasized here, 
must be protected against the risk 
of prostitution. 

Two years ago Spain’s economy 
was harrassed by a serious flight of 
capital abroad. The Government’s de- 
lay at the time in cracking down on 
illegal expatriation of currency an- 
gered low-income Spaniards, many 
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of whom barely get along on their 
meager earnings. Opponents of the 
Franco regime exploited the mood 
by circulating clandestine _ leaflets 
saying: 

“For more than a year a group 
of capitalist traitors has been de- 
priving Spain of a great part of its 
foreign exchange by depositing it 
abroad. . . . The effect has been to 
reduce the value of the peseta, there- 
by nullifying years of work by mil- 
lions of Spaniards who must watch 
helplessly the plundering of the na- 
tion by bankers. . . .” 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
A “flight” of labor has replaced the 
earlier flight of capital. Skilled and 
unskilled workers are leaving Spain, 
their 
them never to return. The outflow of 


families to follow, some of 
labor represents a loss of potential 
wealth for Spain which the Govern- 
ment wants to stop, or at least slow 
down. Some concerns are already 
feeling the pinch. Because of the 
shortage of certain types of skilled 
labor they are unable to fill orders 
and eventually may have to go out of 
business. 

The trouble is that Spain is in a 
depression. There is unemployment 
here, whereas the booming economies 
of West Germany, France, Belgium, 
welcome 


Holland and Switzerland 


foreign labor. Spaniards have heard. 


‘ 


correctly, that “outside” they can 
earn two or three times more than 
they do here on full pay with over- 
time. So they leave. 

Unemployment in Spain is esti- 
mated to have affected 300,000 com- 
mercial and 


industrial workers, 


under-empléyment a million others. 


Some 30,000 Spanish workers, in- 
cluding women, have left Spain since 
summer. This is in addition to the 
seasonal migration of farm hands 
who go to France for several weeks 
to help in the beet fields and vine- 
yards, and in the rice paddies of the 
Rhone delta. 

Impatient with bureaucratic delays 
or suspecting, with reason, discrimi- 
nation against skilled workers in 
favor of the unskilled, some Span- 
iards have gone abroad on their own 
as “tourists.” An unknown number 
of others have been recruited by 
foreigners here on vacation who have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
to hire Spanish laborers at first 
hand. 

A few 


Government was less concerned by 


months ago the Franco 
the exodus. It seemed a good idea to 
allow surplus labor to leave the 
country and thus take the pressure 
off an unemployment situation which 
could lead to social unrest. But al- 
lowing unwanted, unskilled workers 
to go abroad while holding back 
skilled workers that are, or will be. 
needed here poses a problem. How 
can a worker be penalized because 
he has specialized training? How 
can he fairly be retained in_ this 
country while workers without train- 
ing are allowed to go abroad and 
earn more than he does? 

A partial solution to the problem 
would be for the Franco Govern- 
ment to encourage foreign capital to 
invest in Spain, which it has been 
reluctant to do. This would create 
new industries and new jobs. Failing 
this, the tendency is for labor to go 


where capital is: “outside.” 


The New Leader 
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Soviet Orientalist 


Propaganda By William B. Ballis 


USSR seeks to influence the emerging states 


with its Oriental and African research work 


HE INTERNATIONAL Concress of 
Orientalists, held in Moscow in 
August, was an illustration of how 
the Soviets attempt to 
spectable international organization 


use a re- 


as an instrument of Soviet propa- 


ganda. Originally scheduled for 
leningrad, the congress site was 
changed to Moscow because the 


Russians had better facilities there 
and also because they could more 
eflectively impress foreign visitors 
with Soviet achievements. 

At the convocation of the congress, 
Mikoyan, First 
Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters, called attention to the meeting 


Anastas Deputy 


in St. Petersburg over 80 years ago, 
but emphasized that the contempo- 
rary world had wrought great social 
and economic changes. He spoke of 
the national liberation movements of 
the Oriental and African peoples, of 
the force released by the “great 
October Revolution” and of the per- 
spectives it opened to the peoples of 
the East. He developed further the 
line that in the former colonies of 
Tsarist Russia—Central Asia, the 
Transcaucasus and Kazakhstan—in- 
had 


limes in the years of Soviet au- 


dustrialization increased 50 
thority, and education had shown 
comparable advances. 

Mikoyan also spoke of the friend- 
ship and sympathy for the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa. indicating 
that Russia wanted to help them in 


ee 
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their struggle against imperialist ag- 
gression and the colonialists. Giving 
special greetings to the representa- 
tives from Asia and Africa, he stated 
that the “duty of Orientalists in their 
works is to reflect objectively the 
most important processes which have 
occurred in the past and are taking 
place especially now in the countries 
of Asia and Africa, to assist in the 
creative work on the basic problems 
of the struggle of the peoples of 
the East 
liberation and for overcoming their 


for national and _ social 
economic backwardness.” 

The lesson Mikoyan wanted to 
drive home was two-fold. First, the 
congress was designed to let the 
peoples of Asia and Africa see the 
great accomplishments of the Soviet 
Asian Republics, thereby identifying 
the Soviet Union as the true friend of 
Asian and African’ peoples. Second, 
the congress was to serve as a re- 
fresher course for the Soviet and 
satellite Orientalists, who made up 
the majority of the delegates, to 
emphasize that the function of Soviet 
Oriental studies is to facilitate an 
understanding of the national libera- 
tion movements of the East. 


The congress met in the main 
auditorium and lecture halls of the 
new buildings of Moscow State 


University in Lenin Hills on the edge 
of Moscow. Many delegates were 
housed in comfortable rooms in a 
new University building and ate in 
the professors’ dining room at very 
reasonable rates; others stayed at 
the newest and most lavish hotel in 
the Ukraina. Some 


Moscow. dele- 


gates, especially from the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa, 
housed in other residential quarters 
throughout the city. The Soviets ar- 
ranged special parties for Asian and 
African delegates (excluding Western 
scholars) and gave them unusual op- 
portunities to meet Soviet Orien- 


were 


talists. 

In the University halls, the Soviets 
had special exhibits showing the 
achievements of the Central Asian 
Republics in art, culture, science and 
education, and a large exhibition of 
Soviet books recently published on 
Oriental studies. The American dele- 
gates to the congress had a small 
exhibition of recent books published 
by American scholars on Asia, but 
25 of them were removed on _ the 
ground that they were anti-Commu- 
nist; when the Americans protested, 
some—but not all—were returned. 

While most of the 20 sections of 
the Congress dealt with ancient his- 
torical or esoteric philological sub- 
jects, some of the sections had dis- 





cussions of basic ideological differ- 
ences. In the Mongolian section, I 
delivered a paper on Soviet relations 
with Outer Mongolia which 
violently attacked by Mongolian and 
including Soviet 


was 
Russian scholars, 
Academician I. M. Maiskii, a former 
Menshevik, me of 
being a capitalist-imperialist histori- 
an. Maiskii front of 


the primarily Mongol audience of the 


who accused 


went on, in 


section, to denounce the foreign 
policy of the United States as 


decadent and without feeling for 
colonial peoples. In another section, 
an American scholar’s paper on the 
Chinese family unit was bitterly de- 
nounced by a Soviet scholar, who 
was impertinent enough to charge 
that the paper should not have been 
allowed on the program. 

The Soviets denounced a few other 
Western papers but fundamentally 
they were quite restrained in their 
criticism, for they did not have to 
attack openly to win their public. 
They did this by loading the Soviet 
papers with such nomenclature as 
“national liberation movements,” and 


iB 








by discussing a number of modern 
Asian and African political problems. 
This injection of political topics into 
the congress discussions can be at- 
tributed to the Russians’ desire to 
broaden the scope of Oriental studies 
to include contemporary Asia and 
Africa, and to the political nature 
of all scholarship in the eyes of 
the Soviets. To the Soviets, Oriental 
studies are a vital medium to in- 
fluence the intellectual] leaders of the 
rising nations of Asia and 


Africa. 


It is worth noting that in the 


new 


Pravda accounts of the congress on 
August 10 and 17. nothing was re- 
ported about American participation. 
The emphasis in the concluding re- 
port on the congress was mainly on 
Afehanistan. 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia and Japan. 


the Orientalists from 
The final Pravda account of the con- 
that 
the colonial policy of imperialism 


gress emphasized rarely was 
suggested and even the Japanese dele- 
gates warned of the danger of the 
revival of Japanese imperialism. The 
their 
scholars, but as many as they can 


Soviets want not only own 


convert from these Asian-African 
countries. to put their problems in 
a Marxist frame of reference. They 
United States to 
play an influential role in the man- 
of Oriental studies on an 
level _ lest 


scholarly activities out-weigh Soviet- 


do not want the 
agement 
international American 
led scholarship. 

This struggle was manifested in 
the selection of the site of the next 
New York as 


posed by the Americans, nor Baghdad 


conference—not pro- 
or Cairo as proposed by the Soviets. 
but India. which is at least out of 
This 


“stacking” the 


reach of American influence. 
the Soviets did by 
executive committee of the congress 
with representatives from states like 
Nepal. whom they could pressure. 


Three New Delhi. 


the Soviets will be able to continue 


vears hence, in 
their very impressive campaign to 
influence Oriental and the 
relations between the USSR and the 


new nations of Asia and Africa. 


studies 
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By Sharokh Sabavala 


BORDER DISPUTES 


New DELHI 

HUNDRED AND ONE air viola- 
A tions between March and No- 
vember 1960, a number of small in- 


cursions by land, an unremitting 
spate of hostile propaganda and con- 
tinued attempts at surreptitious in- 
filtration across the northern borders 
—this is the record of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China as revealed by a 
new Indian White Paper—the fourth 
of a series—released as the last round 
of Sino-Indian talks on border prob- 
lems got under way in neutral Ran- 
goon three weeks ago. 
The talks result 
Premier Chou 
abortive visit to Delhi in April of this 


from Chinese 


En-lai’s otherwise 
year, and it has been apparent all 
along that neither side expects much 
to come from a measure calculated 
merely to keep the pot simmering for 
just a little longer. For Peking, ap- 
parently, the negotiations so far have 
confirmed the suspicion that it is 
India’s “intransigence” that is block- 
ing a “peaceful” settlement: for 
Prime Minister Nehru, however, they 
are revealing the strength of India’s 
case—as will soon be shown when 
the results of the deliberations are 
published. 

Meanwhile, as the White Paper in- 
dicates, the situation between the two 
2.500 miles of 


Himalayan frontier is anything but 


countries along the 


peaceful. To India’s repeated pro- 
tests against air violations, particu- 
larly in the northeast, the Chinese 
have replied that these violations are 
the result of deliberately provocative 
activity by American-made Southeast 





Asia Treaty Organization planes 
SHAROKH SABAVALA, New LEADER 


correspondent in India, also writes 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 


based in Bangkok, an explanation 
which Nehru 
To India’s complaints against hostile 
propaganda, the Chinese Ministry of 


summarily _ rejected, 


Foreign Affairs has pointed to In. 
dia’s “unfriendly act” of refusing to 
allow the New China News Agency 
to continue operating in India. And 
when India explained why the agen. 
cy’s license was cancelled, Chinese 
propaganda switched to veiled mili- 
tary threats against the Indian pro- 
of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
which the country is committed to 


tectorates 


defend. 

During the Rangoon talks, an un- 
expected visitor to New Delhi was 
Burmese Premier U Nu. whose visit 
to Buddhist 


preceded by a spate of suggestions 


shrines in India was 
that he was coming here as a medi- 
ator. “After six years of patient 
negotiations” U Nu has ended a Sino- 
Burmese border dispute to his satis 
faction and has also recently re 
turned from Peking. As a friend, fol: 
lower and admirer of Nehru he may 
have thought he was in a_ position 
to offer his good offices. If so, he is 
a sadly disillusioned man today, for 
no one, including Nehru, has been 
prepared to discuss the Sino-Indian 
dispute with him, much less ask his 
advice as to how it should be settled. 

Right now India is doing what 1! 
should have done years ago—under- 
taking a massive road-building pro 





gram in the Himalayas, buying trans: | 
port aircraft (it has placed a $30) 
million order in the Soviet Union. 
apart from buying U.S. helicopters 
and flying boxcars) and giving over 
the border regions to semi-militar) 
control in order to prevent Indian 
Communists from lending succor 
their brethren across the borders. I 
is also legislating against any di 
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Russia's attitude toward the Sino-Indian quarrel tacitly favors India 


PLAGUE NEHRU GOVERNMENT 


cussion on the validity of its frontiers. 
an unusual move designed to stop 
Communist propaganda inside the 
country. 

But where is it to go from here? 
This is a question which exercises 
both the Government and the people. 
The Government, eyeing mounting 
defense expenditure, wonders how 
it is going to justify ruling out, for 


NEHRU: A TRYING TIME AHEAD 


purely logistic reasons, a large-scale 
military operation to recover terri- 
lory usurped by the Chinese in the 
ladakh region of Kashmir. The 
people. soon to be asked to give an- 
ither vote of confidence to this Gov- 
émment—India will hold its third 
general elections early in 1962—are 
wondering how much longer the 
country can continue negotiations 
with a proven aggressor. 

The ruling Congress party is also 
increasingly restive under the charge 
that i: appears to have been pre- 
siding over the piecemeal liquidation 
of the Indian Republic. And sup- 
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porters of Nehru’s foreign policy con- 
tinue to be acutely embarrassed be- 
cause, though India is a co-signatory 
to the Panch Shila—the Five Prin- 
ciples of coexistence—that policy is 
earning few dividends, at least for 
India. Apart, therefore, from the un- 
necessary distractions it provides, 
Chinese aggression in the Himalayas 
is creating a major difference of 
opinion between the Government and 
people. 

A curious offshoot of all this is 
Russia’s attitude to the dispute. 
Strictly neutral and correct to start 
with, it gradually appears to be lean- 
ing to the Indian side, which has 
resulted most recently in India’s $30 
million order for aircraft which Mos- 
cow knows will be used on the Hima- 
layan border to transport troops and 
equipment. Russia has also offered 
heavy earth-moving equipment and 
road-building machinery—on a rupee 
payment basis—also knowing that it 
is to be used for a purpose not 
necessarily helpful to the grand de- 
sign of its principal ally in the Far 
East. 

The Indian 


part, and perhaps in consequence, 


Government, for its 


has striven to maintain the friendliest 
of relations with the Soviet Union, 
which currently has stepped up its 
economic aid for the third Five Year 
Plan period and is taking a great 
deal of interest in the Indian oil— 
exploration and refining—industries. 
The Russians’ attitude, in this par- 
ticular context, has thrown into dis- 
order the Indian Communist party, 
whose pro-Chinese orientation now 
receives an oblique rebuke from 
headquarters. The party, split on this 
issue, recently sent plenipotentiaries 
to Moscow for a fresh mandate, but 
one Communist wing still continues 


to support China and continues to 
bring discredit—in Indian 
on the whole Communist movement. 


Indians, therefore, are taking keen 


ey es— 


interest in the pronouncements of 
leading Americans like President- 
elect John F. Kennedy and Chester 
Bowles on the subject of India and 
China. A year ago, a comment by 
Secretary of State Christian Herter. 
showing impartiality between Chi- 
nese and Indian border claims, 
created consternation in this country. 
But it appears that things are to be 
viewed differently in Washington 
now. One result of this changed view 
may be that India will be assisted in 
its search for air-to-air missiles. It 
will not accept them as aid, since 
the country rejects military assistance 
from anyone. On the other hand a 
straight purchase involving millions 
of dollars becomes difficult in view 
of the country’s foreign exchange 
crisis. India would like to buy these 
missiles either as part of a barter 
agreement, or on a deferred payment 
basis. 

Meanwhile, once again, both press 
and Parliament are expressing seri- 
ous misgivings over the White Paper, 


‘ 


characterized as “a dreary catalogue 
of indignities, major and minor, to 
which this country and its citizens 
have been exposed by the Chinese 
Government and its functionaries.” 
The Hindustan Times of New Delhi, 
taking objection to Nehru’s dubbing 
of recent border incursions as “pet- 
ty,” asks if the 
“sliding” back to the road of ap- 


Government is 


peasement again. And everywhere in 
the press there are cartoons and 
comments indicating dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s handling of 
the situation. A really trying time 
for Nehru appears to lie ahead. 
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From Ataturk to Gursel 


What Went Wrong in Turkey? 


By Irwin Ross 


HE ARMY ROLLED at midnight. At 3:30 am_ the 
see of Ankara were awakened by gunfire. By 
daybreak all of Turkey was in the Army’s hands and 
the regime of strong man Adnan Menderes had been 
swept into the dustbin of history. So efficient was the 
coup that only two people lost their lives. 

To the throngs which cheered the soldiers on May 27, 
the Army promised an end to authoritarian rule. a new 
constitution, honest elections. There was reason for joy 
in the streets, but the applause could not hide a bitter 
irony. Only 10 years before Turkey had celebrated the 
birth of her democracy. Now it had to be reborn. 

It was on May 14, 1950, that President Ismet Inonu. 
who had long ruled with an iron hand, allowed Turkey 
its first free elections. The country overwhelmingly voted 
for his 
hesitatingly 
world to the rare sight of a dictatorship abdicating 


Democratic party opponents and Inonu_ un- 


retired from office, thereby treating the 
power. The applause was loud throughout the free 
world. 

Over the next decade, however, Turkey’s new rulers 
gradually subverted the democratic system which had 
brought them to power. Opposition parties were harassed. 
The press was shackled. The right of free assembly was 
severely limited. The electoral law was rigged. By the 
spring of 1960, Premier Menderes seemed bent on per- 
petuating himself in office by any and all means. What 
had caused this tragic reversal? What had gone wrong? 

Asking that question in Turkey a couple of months 
after the coup, I received varying replies. In the office 
of the Istanbul newspaper Vatan, a wizened little man 
named Ahmed Emin Yalman, the 73-year-old dean of 
Turkish journalism, pointed to the personal failings of 
the old regime: “Menderes originally seemed like a 
great liberal. I think he was sincere in 1950, but power 
and flattery corrupted him. The Menderes people were 
simply drugged with power.” 

Ex-President Inonu, at 76 a wispy but surprisingly 
vigorous man who still leads the People’s Republican 
party. was inclined to take a more Olympian view; the 





IRwIN Ross, a staff writer on the New York Post, is 
a contributor to Reader’s Digest and Harper’s and the 
quthor of Strategy for Liberals and The Image Merchants. 
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basic reason for the Menderes disaster was that democ- 
racy was “a new system” for the Turks. “Three years 
ago,” Inonu recalled, “a student asked me when a demo- 
cratic regime would be secure here. I told him that democ- 
racy would be safe in Turkey after the Government had 
heen successively changed in three or four elections. That 
is still my view.” 

A Western diplomat in Ankara was more cynical: 
“What went wrong? The main mistake 10 years ago was 
that we were oversold on democracy in Turkey. Democ- 
racy never struck roots here. Indeed, I believe that 
Inonu would not even have allowed free elections in 
1950 had he thought he might lose.” In Istanbul, a 
foreign correspondent talked about national character: 
“To have a viable democracy, political passions must 
know some bounds. One of the main ingredients lacking 
here was the easy give-and-take of Western political life. 
The Menderes people never even understood the role 
of the opposition.” 

Each of these explanations for the Menderes debacle 
has a certain validity. Democracy has difficulty surviving 
in a land where some 75 per cent of the people are il- 
literate, where they have been ruled for centuries by 
despots, where the hangman’s noose has been the tradi- 
tional answer to political dissent, and where a not en- 
was 





tirely willing nation—in less than three decades 
force-marched by military dictators from the Middle 
Ages into the 20th century. 

For the visitor to Istanbul or Ankara, watching the 
girls in their summer dresses from the shade of a cafe 
terrace, it takes an effort of imagination to realize that 
less than 40 years ago women went about shrouded in 
veils, that polygamy was the law of the land and that 
Turkey was a theocratic state headed by a Sultan who 
was also the religious leader. 


T WAS ONLY in 1922 that General Mustapha Kemal 

Ataturk drove out the Greeks and deposed the Sultan: 
the following year Turkey became a Republic. Ataturk’s 
reforms followed in quick order. He forced a complete 
divorce of church and state and sought to confine the 
influence of the priests to the mosques. Determined that 
Turks dress like Westerners, he not only unveiled the 
women but outlawed the fez (it is still a crime to weal 
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one). By law, Ataturk substituted the Latin for the 
Arabic alphabet, required his countrymen to take family 
names (he became Ataturk, “Father of the Turks,” by 
act of Parliament), gave women the vote, adopted the 
civil code of Switzerland. He built factories and modern 
schools, fought superstition in all forms; Westernization 
and modernization were his battle cries. 

Ataturk imposed his will through a one-party dictator- 
ship, defended at the time because of the backwardness 
of Turkey’s people; if peasants still living in the 16th 
century controlled their destinies, they would never 
have voted for Ataturk’s reforms. Such was the ra- 
tionale of his fervent supporters—the Westernized Army 
officers, civil servants, city merchants, professors and 
journalists. 

Ataturk hardly showed a delicate touch in handling 
opposition. There was considerable resistance, for ex- 
ample, to the 1925 law banning the fez. Ataturk respond- 
ed by dispatching a cruiser to the Black Sea port of 
Rize: his Independence Tribunals ordered the execu- 
tion of a number of Moslem priests who had agitated 
against the new law. This sort of thing did not especially 
surprise the Turks, for Ataturk’s ruthlessness was part 
of a tradition as old as the Ottoman Empire. But it was 
hardly conducive to the emergence of a beneficent demo- 
cratic spirit a mere quarter-century later. 

Ataturk died in 1938 and was succeeded as President 
by his old comrade-in-arms, General Inonu. In a quieter 
time, Inonu ruled with less Draconian measures, but for 
years he did not relax his one-party dictatorship. He 
kept Turkey neutral until 10 weeks before the end of 
World War II, when it safely joined the Allies and 
thereby became a charter member of the United Nations. 
The Allied victory in the war coincided with a personal 
conversion to democracy on Inonu’s part, as he tells the 
story. Cynics suggest that a one-party state had become 
an anachronism solely because Hitler and Mussolini had 
lost the war; Turkey had to adopt at least the outward 
form of democracy to win favor in Washington and 
London. This may well do Inonu an injustice, but it is 
certainly true that in the heady months of triumph after 
V-E day there developed a widespread and genuine ardor 
among enlightened Turks for political freedom; Inonu 
could not totally ignore public opinion. 

Early in 1946, four leaders split off from Inonu’s 
People’s Republican party and formed the Democratic 
party. The election that year would hardly have satisfied 
the Honest Ballot Association, but the subsequent elec- 
tion in 1950 was a model of impartiality. It resulted in 
a landslide for the Democrats, who were the beneficiaries 
of a widespread desire for change after 27 years of one- 
party rule. Their somewhat vaguely defined program 
made it easy for them to appeal to many and diverse 
elements. 

The Democrats received 4,242,831 votes and elected 
396 deputies to the Republicans’ 3,165,096 votes and 68 
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deputies. The enormous disparity between popular vote 
and Parliamentary representation was due to an odd 
feature of the electoral law. The balloting in each 
province was for party lists, with the party winning 
a plurality taking all the seats in that province. 

With the aplomb of a deposed Prime Minister in 
Britain, Inonu thereupon assumed the leadership of the 
“loyal opposition.” Whether or not he had anticipated 
his defeat, he readily adjusted himself to the new order 
of things. Ten years later, when I interviewed him at 
his pleasant summer home on the island of Heybeli, 
Inonu insisted that he had always been conscious of 
the possibility of defeat. “But if I had won,” he remarked 
with a chuckle, “nobody would have believed that the 
elections had been honest.” 

The Grand National Assembly elected Celal Bayar 
President and he invested Adnan Menderes as Premier. 
For some three years, the new Government observed the 
democratic proprieties. By 1954, however, the honey- 
moon was over. The tragic sequence of events which 
followed began with the regime’s economic troubles, 
which in turn led to public restlessness and mounting 
criticism by the press and Parliamentary opposition. 
Menderes responded to criticism not by reforms but by 
ever more vigorous efforts to curb his critics. 

Even his detractors conceded that Menderes’ economic 
goals were exemplary. He wanted to hasten industrializa- 
tion, modernize agriculture, build roads, dams, power 
stations. But he tried to do too much too fast and with- 
out rudimentary coordination of needs, resources and 
financial ability. Often a sugar mill or a cement plant 
would be located in a country district merely with a 
view to impressing the voters. Thus a factory to make 
cement ties for railroad beds was established in Eskisehir. 
There was no apparent need for the new installation, but 
one of Menderes’ ministers insisted it be located there 


because it was in his constituency. 


_—... WAS PERSONALLY dazzled by the vision of 
rebuilding Istanbul, which indeed was in a sad 
state of disrepair but hardly deserved to rank high on 
any list of economic priorities. From the airport to the 
city he built a six-lane highway with a grass island in the 
center; it is an excellent road but much too grand for 
the relatively few cars which travel it. 

In Istanbul itself, Menderes would suddenly order 
whole sections razed to make way for new highways and 
broadened squares. He raised and then lowered the level 
of Beyazit Square, having great difficulty getting it to 
his liking, and in the process ruined a lovely plaza. To 
make way for progress, occupants of condemned build- 
ings were often uprooted with 48-hours notice, with no 
provision made for housing them elsewhere. The justifica- 
tion offered was that if the Government announced its 
plans long in advance, speculators would push up land 
values. By 1957, the town was so torn up that foreign 








visitors thought it had been bombed in the war. That 
year the “Menderization” of Istanbul was estimated to 
cost $1 million a day. 

Menderes could point to undeniable achievements. 
From 1948 through 1957, agricultural production in- 
creased 32.5 per cent, manufacturing 65.9 per cent. 
mining 163.8 per cent. In Menderes’ first nine years in 
office, Turkey’s annual Gross National Product increased 
over 70 per cent. These gains were made possible by 
an investment program which outran Turkey’s savings, 
foreign aid (over $1.1 billion from the U.S. through the 
fiscal years 1949-60) and its reserves of gold and foreign 
currency. To pay the bill, the Government kept expand- 
ing the supply of credit; the result was a galloping in- 
flation. 

In Istanbul, for example, the cost of living 
166 per cent between 1948 and September 1959. The 


average citizen suffered not only from the erosion of 


increased 


the currency, but from the country’s lack of foreign 
exchange, which at times led to the disappearance of 
the most commonplace consumer goods—knives and 
forks, ink and writing paper, razor blades. Lack of foreign 
raw materials and spare parts often caused factories to 
shut down. For a long period in 1957 and 1958, no 
coffee was to be had—a grievous deprivation in a land 
where the thick brew in the little cup is the ubiquitous 
token of hospitality. Meanwhile, profiteers and land 
speculators made fortunes; a vast amount of luxury 
housing was built while the unemployed of Istanbul lived 
in shanty towns. 

As public resentment grew, Menderes sought to safe- 
guard his position by curbing the opposition. Even before 
economic conditions deteriorated, his top-heavy majority 
in the Assembly rammed through a bill, in December 
1953, appropriating the property of the Republican party. 
including more than 200 branch offices and the printing 
plant of its official newspaper, Ulus. The stated justifica- 
tion for this action was that Government monies had been 
given to the Republicans during the long period of 
their one-party rule. This was true enough, but Menderes’ 
action seemed unduly punitive. 

Worse was to come during the next four years. The 
Government denied use of the state radio to opposition 
parties. The independence of the judiciary was under- 
mined by a law allowing the Government arbitrarily to 
retire judges who had served 25 years or more. Political 
meetings open to the public were banned except for a 
period of 45 days before an election; the police were 
empowered to fire on unlawful assemblies. The law was 
invoked against opposition leaders politicking out-of- 
season. but Government supporters were untouched. 

Opposition parties were further hobbled by another 
law preventing them from forming coalition slates at 
elections. In 1954, the Democrats’ popularity was great 
enough for them to be re-elected by an even larger ma- 
jority than in 1950. By 1957, however. the growing 
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strength of the three opposition parties—Repui lican, 
Freedom and National—indicated that they miglit well 


topple Menderes if they could run joint lists in several 
provinces. By illegalizing this strategy shortly before 


the election, the new law kept the opposition divided and 
the Democrats were able to get back into office with a 
substantial majority of seats (424 to 186 for the op. 
position), though reduced from 1954, but a minority of 
the popular vote (about 48 per cent). The opposition, 
naturally, cried foul and also charged the Government 
with wholesale fraud in the conduct of the election, 

The most drastic effort to muzzle criticism was em- 
bodied in the press laws passed in 1954 and 1956. This 
legislation subjected journalists to as much as three 
years’ imprisonment and heavy fines for publishing “false 
news which would . . . cause loss of respect and confidence 
toward authorities” or “insults another’s honor, dignity 
or propriety, or invades his private or family life or 
threatens to commit any of these offenses.” Guilty news. 
papers could also be suspended for periods of up to 
three months. Moreover, truth was no defense. Journalists 
haled into court on any of these vague charges could 
not absolve themselves by preving the accuracy of what 
they had written. It was enough to be guilty of per- 
petrating an insult, however well deserved. Hundreds 
of journalists were clapped into jail, a number of them 


two or three times. 


HE RELENTLESS PRESSURE on the opposition surprised 
| er admirers of Menderes, who recalled the vigor 
with which he and Celal Bayar had campaigned for 
democratic freedoms in the four years preceding their 
triumph in 1950. Menderes, a superb orator. was in- 
variably cast in the role of embattled civil libertarian. 
“Free speech,” he cried, in a typical peroration in 1947. 
“is such a strong weapon that the secret type of political 
administration cannot resist it for long.” 

Menderes’ efforts to restrain free speech, just a few 
years later, cannot be ascribed only to the economic 
which However 
verbally committed to democracy, by temperament he was 


difficulties in he became embroiled. 


an autocrat. He was also a man of great charm—until 
he was crossed. He took criticism as a personal affront 
and became impatient with any effort to impede what he 
regarded as his high patriotic purposes. Even a news- 
paper picture of people queuing up for coffee was enough 
to send him into a tantrum. As the years passed, he ex- 
cluded even friendly critics from the small circle around 
him and suffered the isolation that comes from maintain- 
ing an entourage of yes-men. 

Despite these personal failings, Menderes was able to 
retain the loyalty of a large party—a fact which reveals 
much about the immaturity of Turkish political life. A 
minority of deputies did break with him in 1955 to form 
the Freedom party, but Menderes had no difficulty main- 
taining his hold on the bulk of his backbenchers. Most 
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of them were political neophytes, elected for the first 
time in 1950, and they tended to a fierce partisanship 
that took no account of the fact that the opposing side 
might include a few gentlemen. When debate grew heated 
in the Assembly, fist fights sometimes occurred, ink pots 
and briefeases were hurled, and once or twice a revolver 
was displayed. There was none of the camaraderie across 
party lines typical of the cloakrooms of the U.S. Senate. 

Menderes’ followers often lacked the most rudimentary 
notion of the meaning of democracy. Early this year, a 
group of Democratic deputies introduced a bill to put the 
famed political science faculty of Ankara University 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. The 
effect of such a move would have been to throttle aca- 
demic freedom at a school whose professors had long 
One faculty 
member asked a deputy, who was an old family friend, 


criticized Menderes’ repressive policies. 


why he had sponsored such a bill. To the professor’s 
amazement, the deputy was utterly straightforward: “I 
just can’t stand the ideas you spread in that faculty. I 
want to put a stop to them.” 

The majority of voters who successively returned Men- 
deres to power were no more sophisticated about democ- 
racy. Some 80 per cent of Turkey’s population lives in 
the countryside, and the peasants always constituted 
Menderes’ most fervent supporters. In 1950, the re- 
ligious traditionalists among them rallied in large num- 
bers to the Democrats in the hope that a new regime 
would undo some of the secular reforms of Ataturk; they 
knew little and cared less about the democratic reforms 
which were also promised—and which were taken very 
seriously by middle-class groups in the cities. 

Once in power, Menderes did not disappoint the tra- 
ditionalists; the Village Institutes began to teach reli- 
gious courses, and the call to prayer was once more heard 
in Arabic rather than Turkish. The peasants were equally 
grateful for the largesse which Menderes distributed; 
they were unburdened by taxes, they were r=*1 high 
support prices for their grain, and a few montne prior 
to the 1957 election they received a one-year moracorium 
on all debts due the Government. To the bulk of the 
peasants, Menderes was a great hero. But not to all. A 
lack of sophistication did not inhibit political excitement 
inthe countryside. Both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats had tightly knit party organizations down to the 
village level. So bitter was partisanship that when Ameri- 
can agricultural technicians visited a village, they nor- 
mally had to hold one meeting at the home of the Demo- 
cratic leader, another at the home of the Republican 
leader. 

“What does it matter what the intellectuals of Istanbul 
think.” Menderes once asked, “so long as the peasantry 
is with us?” As time passed, however, not only did most 
intellectuals go over to the opposition, but their disaffec- 
tion spread to distinctly non-intellectual circles. By the 
sprin:: of 1960, Menderes and his colleagues began to fear 
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their fate at the next election; political soundings by 
deputies who visited their constituencies indicated that 
the Democrats would probably win but by too slender a 
majority for comfort. 

Menderes then embarked on a bold and, in the end, 
a self-defeating course. In April of this year, the over- 
whelming Democratic majority in the Assembly set up 
a commission to investigate “the subversive and illegal 
activities” of the Republican party and a section of the 
press. The commission, composed exclusively of Demo- 
crats, was a most peculiar body. It was given judicial 
powers and had the right to suppress newspapers and sum- 
marily jail individuals for three years. At the outset, 
it suspended all political activity for three months and 
forbade any newspaper accounts of its investigations. In 
an acrimonious debate, Ismet Inonu denounced the Demo- 
crats’ action as unconstitutional and for his pains was 
excluded from the next 12 sessions of the Assembly. 


REATION OF THE investigating commission lit the fuse. 
Menderes’ critics had every reason to fear that he 
was bent on suppressing all opposition party activity, 
and all press criticism, before the next election. At the 
end of April, university students at Istanbul and Ankara 
staged peaceful protest demonstrations. The police re- 
sponded with gunfire, a wild riot occurred in Istanbul. 
and the Government cracked down hard. Martial law 
was imposed; citizens were ordered off the streets from 
nightfall to dawn; all communications were censored: 
the universities were closed. Menderes was able to keep 
an uneasy peace by using tanks and troop patrols—until 
the Army deposed him, four weeks after the first student 
demonstrations. 

On the day of the coup, General Cemal Gursel, the 
leader of the military junta. told the nation by radio that 
the armed forces had temporarily taken over to end a 
“frightening crisis” which was leading to “bloody fratri- 
cide.” Another announcement, broadcast several times, 
promised “free and fair elections. . .. The Administration 
then will be handed over to the winning side, whichever 
political party it might be.” 

The new regime moved swiftly to restore normal life. 
The universities were opened, some 200 students and 
nine newspapermen were released from jail, and 14 news- 
papers were allowed to resume publication. Thousands of 
citizens came into the streets to hail the troops; every- 
where there were expressions of relief that the crisis was 
over. 

Legislative power in the caretaker regime was vested 
in the National Unity Committee, the group of officers who 
had planned the coup. General Gursel was named head 
of the Committee as well as President and Premier. The 
Committee in’ turn appointed the executive branch—a 
non-political group of Cabinet Ministers consisting largely 
of technicians and professors. 

At the outset, disinterested foreign observers were 
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favorably impressed with the caliber and actions of the 
new Government. The military leaders were no group 
of power-hungry irresponsibles on the South American 
model, but Western-oriented officers with an evident 
dedication to democratic principles. The new Cabinet 
(there were some resignations at the end of August) in- 
cluded some of the best brains in the country. In Turkey, 
an alliance between Army officers and leading academi- 
cians did not seem strange; the military elite had long 
been one of the more progressive forces in the nation. 

The provisional Government quickly reaffirmed Tur- 
key’s adherence to the Western alliance; there were to be 
no changes in foreign policy. The most important do- 
mestic change planned was a new constitution, to be 
drafted by a commission of outstanding legal scholars. 
Turkey’s old Constitution had centralized all powers in 
the Grand National Assembly. a situation which easily 
led to high-handed rule by the leaders of the dominant 
party. To safeguard freedom, the new constitution was 
to provide for a balance of powers: a two-house legis- 
lature, a Constitutional Court which could declare acts 
of the legislature unconstitutional, and provisions to in- 
sure the independence of the judiciary. The Turkish 
people would also be granted a new freedom, the right 
to strike never previously allowed. When finally drafted, 
it was expected that the constitution would be submitted 
to a nation-wide referendum. 

These developments were heartening to Turkey’s 
friends, as was the new regime’s general emphasis on 
legal procedures. There were no summary executions— 
and apparently no mistreatment—of the members of the 
Menderes Government who were taken into custody. They 
were promised fair trials, open to press and public, after 
investigations had been completed. What was disquiet- 
ing. however, was that the new regime afrested not only 
Menderes, Bayar and their henchmen—but almost every 
Democratic deputy, some 400 in all. The effect of these 
mass arrests in early June was to lop off the entire leader- 
ship of the Democratic party, naturally posing the 
question as to how fair elections could be held. 

In July, the new Government changed the penal code 
to allow the death sentence to be imposed on persons 
over 65. The most disturbing feature of this change was 
that, in cases of high treason, it was to cover past as 
well as future crimes, which made it clearly applicable 
to two prominent old Democrats—ex-President Bayar and 
Refik Koraltan, former President of the Grand National 
Assembly. Bayar had already been formally charged 
with high treason. 

Retroactive justice understandably dismays any civil 
libertarian. The fact that the new Government adopted 
so indefensible a measure reinforced suspicions about 
the motives behind the trials. Some old hands in Turkey 
suggested that the military regime, which initially fa- 
vored leniency, now felt compelled to put on a horrifying 
series of “show trials” to impress the unlettered peasants 


who had long admired Menderes and Bayar. Having 
made a revolution, the officers perhaps had to justify jt 
by exaggerating the crimes of the “former and fallen” 
leaders; therefore, the widely broadcast charges that the 
old regime had planned to cede sections of Eastern Turkey 
to the Soviet Union in return for economic aid—on the 
face of it, a preposterous accusation. It was also sug. 
gested that the officers had reason to be apprehensive if 





Menderes received a light sentence—for, if he ever 


returned to power, it could mean their heads. 


HE TRIALS, long delayed, did not begin until October 

14 and are still underway. The main charge against 
the leaders of the old regime was that of “altering and 
abrogating” the Constitution, but the prosecution in- 
itially presented two odd diversions: an accusation that 
ex-President Bayar had defrauded the Government of 
$2.200 by forcing the Ankara Zoo to purchase an Afghan 
dog which he had received as a gift, and a charge that 
ex-Premier Menderes had conspired in the murder of his 
own newly born illegitimate child. These bizarre accusa- 
tions, supported by feeble evidence, caused a good deal 
of foreign criticism of the new regime. The impression 
was that the whole purpose of these gambits was to 
blacken the reputations of Bayar and Menderes. even if 
the court eventually exonerated them. (Menderes has 
since been cleared of this charge.) 

Equally surprising was the Government’s action, late 
in October, in suddenly dismissing 147 university pro- 
fessors on the vague grounds that they were incompetent. 
lazy or had devoted too much effort to outside work. 
For the first time, the Gursel Government was roundly 
criticized in the Turkish press, as a consequence of which 
the dismissals are now being “reviewed.” 

In mid-November. a quiet “coup within a coup” oc: 
curred, with General Gursel dismissing 14 of 37 members 
of the National Unity Committee. The press was given 
to understand that the ex-committee members. charac- 
terized as a group of extremist hot-heads who had been 
responsible for the move against the university professors. 
had themselves been planning to oust the more moderate 
members of the Government. Gursel charged that the losers 
had wanted “to set up a military dictatorship.” He once 
again promised a speedy return to democratic govert- 
ment. A Constituent Assembly would be established 
“forthwith.” For some time, new elections have been 
promised for next year. 

All of which leaves Turkey’s future still unclear. It is 
of course reassuring that, six months after the revolu- 
tion, no one has been summarily executed and the legal 
proprieties are being observed at the trials. Their out- 
come will tell much about the liberal intentions of the 
new regime. (Gursel has in the past spoken of the possi- 
bility of an amnesty.) In the meantime, the men who 
made the bloodless revolution of May 27 should still be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 
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Under the Party's guidance, the last 10 years have seen 


THE EMERGENCE 
OF SOVIET SPORTS 


By Henry W. Morton 


NLY A DECADE ago Soviet ath- 
O.-- were an unknown quantity. 
Today 
sports 
the world’s leading competitors in 
the last two Olympic games and 
having scored triumphs in numerous 


they rule the international 


scene, having outdistanced 


international sports competitions. To 
understand the phenomenon of Rus- 
sia’s success it is necessary to ex- 
amine the role of sports as part of 
the total Soviet environment and the 
impact it has made on Soviet society 
as well as on the outside world. 
Nikita Khrushchev, 


ago, confessed to being an ardent 


some years 
soccer fan. (Soccer is Russia’s most 
popular spectator sport.) “Whenever 
a player kicks the ball,” he said, “it 
is Khrushchev who kicks it, and 
whenever a player gets kicked in the 
shin, it is Khrushchev who gets 
kicked.” The Premier’s reaction to 
sports is not atypical. Russians are 
sports enthusiasts and their natural 
love for athletics, fostered by the 
Communist party, has now been 
whipped into a tremendous national 
pastime. In a society that does not 
yet provide a great variety of recrea- 
tional facilities, sports are truly all- 
pervasive. 

The sports program is of heroic 
proportions. National championships 
are held in 46 different sports (from 
track and field to gliding) and 
leagues graded according to caliber 
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of play determine division champion- 
ships in soccer, hockey and basket- 
ball. From April to November, soccer 
is followed avidly by millions and 
it is not unusual to find six soccer 
games scheduled for different Moscow 
stadia on a summer Sunday. 
Spectator sports are only one as- 
pect of the total sports program. 
More important to the Party is en- 
listing millions into active sports 
participation. There are 
mately 200,000 sports groups in fac- 
offices, state 
farms, as well as in schools, labor 


approxi- 


tories, collective and 
reserve units, the armed forces and 
security police. These groups are set 
up under the specific rules of the 
sports administration and are af- 
filiated either with trade union or 
non-trade union sports societies. In- 
dividuals are constantly urged to join 
physical culture groups and to engage 
in physical exercise. Sport facilities 
are made available at a nominal 
membership fee. 

There are approximately 25,000 
soccer fields, 200,000 basketball and 
volleyball courts, 7,000 gyms, 2,200 
ski centers and more than 50 indoor 
pools in the Soviet Union. As a 
further stimulus, in winter skating 
surfaces in cities are provided by 
frozen flooded pathways in parks and 
near large stadia; in summer, group 
hiking is encouraged and hundreds 
of tourist centers and camps are now 
being built. Throughout the year the 
broadcasting day begins with the 
announcer cheerily calling out morn- 
ing exercises. And a unique program, 
on-the-job-calisthenics, is a device 


typical of the Party’s utilitarian at- 
titude, to improve labor productivity. 
Five million workers in 12,000 
plants engage in periodic exercises 
during working hours to stimulate 
tired muscles. 


HE SOVIET SPORTS program, 
| aan dates back to the early 
years of the Revolution (there was 
little sports activity under the Tsar) 
has always been conducted under 
Party auspices and control. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party has issued four important 
resolutions on sports, the ‘first in 
1925, the latest in 1959, which have 
determined the character of Soviet 
sports. 

Until 1959 sports were conducted 
by the All-Union 
Physical Culture and Sports attached 
to the USSR Council of Ministers. 
The Committee was in fact a com- 
plex ministry responsible for the 


Committee of 


over-all direction, 
financing of sport. In 1959 the Com- 
mittee was dissolved on Party orders 


planning and 


only to be transformed (with some 
minor changes) into the USSR Union 
of Sport Societies and Organizations, 
ostensibly with a democratically 
elected leadership. The change has 
not affected Party control over sport, 
nor has it significantly altered the 
mode of administration, but it was 
an outcome of Khrushchev’s state- 
ment, made at the 21st Soviet Party 
Congress in January 1959, that in 
certain areas the state might begin 
to wither away as some state agen- 
cies (sports were to be the first 
example) would be replaced by pub- 
lic organizations. 

Sports in the Soviet Union are 
subjected to detailed planning. The 
present Seven Year Plan calls for 
50 million sportsmen by 1965 (there 
are approximately 24 million at 
present), 30 thousand “Masters of 
Sport” (there were 13,520 as of 
January 1, 1959), and 17 million 
athletes who will have achieved one 
of the six sports categories below 
the master level. Republics, provinces, 
districts and cities have to meet 
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specific membership and proficiency 
goals. An active recruitment drive is 
in progress which has as its minimal 
goal doubling the present sport mem- 
bership. The drive’s slogan, “One 
Plus Two,” 


physical culturist is expected to en- 


signifies that every 
list at least two persons into the 
physical culture movement. 

The Party’s goals in conducting 
sport on a mass scale differ from 
sports objectives as we know them 
in the West. The Soviet sports pro- 
eram has always had specific political 
These 


stated as early as 1925 in a Party 


tasks assigned to it. were 
resolution: “Physical culture must be 
considered not only from the point 
of view of physical training and 
health but should also be utilized 
as a means to rally the broad working 
masses around various Party, Gov- 
ernment and trade union organiza- 
tions through which the masses of 
workers and peasants are drawn into 
social and political life.” 

Sports are used by the Party as 
a lever of social control. offering the 
Soviet regime a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to exploit genuine enthusiasm 
and at the same time channel leisure- 
time activity toward Party-inspired 
goals. Sports participation and events 
are under strict Party supervision. 
Sports societies, through which most 
athletic activity is conducted, can be 
and have been abolished or restruc- 
tured to serve Party purposes. For ex- 
ample, when Khrushchev reorganized 
Soviet industry in 1957, trade union 
sports societies—previously organized 
along industrial trade union lines— 
were reorganized to conform to the 
territorial principle. Spontaneous or- 
ganization of sports groups is im- 
possible. Sports societies and their 
formed 


groups are according to 


prescribed “model statutes” and 
training and selection of sports cadres 


is supervised. 


ARTY LEADERS realize that with 
ail leisure time available, and 
with a radical reduction of working 
hours planned (the Seven Year Plan 
calls for a 30-35 hour week by 1965). 
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it will be more difficult to control 
and channel the activities of millions. 
This is probably one of the reasons 
behind the most recent drive to en- 
list many more workers in sports 
societies under Party control. 

In accordance with the Marxian 
imperative, Soviet physical culture 
and sports are to play an important 
part in forming the “New Soviet 
Man.” claim that 
sports participation (as everything 


Soviet writers 
else) should nurture positive char- 
acter trails: a spirit of collectivism, 
courage, will power, the determina- 
tion to win, patience, endurance and 
discipline. Why? 


viewed through Red lenses, have at- 


Because sports, 
tained new qualities non-existent in 
other historical periods. All the evil 
features of bourgeois sports (divert- 
ing the worker from the class strug- 
ele, arousing base instincts, develop- 
ing undesirable traits: egoism, indi- 
vidualism, chauvinism, etc.) have 
been negated and transformed into 
positive traits under Soviet rule. This 
contention has remained more myth 
than reality. Soviet sports are beset 
with undesirable problems and prac- 
tices found elsewhere, rampant pro- 
fessionalism, preferential treatment 
of gifted athletes and low sports 
ethics ranging from malicious rough- 
ness on the playing field to the fixing 
of games. 

Development of physical culture 
also figures prominently in two 
major concerns of the Party: height- 
ening labor productivity and military 
preparedness. These two basic aims 
have been combined since 1931 in a 
mass physical fitness program appro- 
priately called “Ready for Work and 
Defense” (Gotove k Trudu i Oborone, 
or GTO). Since its inception, more 
than 50 million persons have success- 
fully mastered the GTO requirements. 
In addition to providing a mass 
physical culture base, the primary 
purpose of the GTO system is to at- 
tract those who are physically able 
to participate in a program designed 
to provide Soviet leadership with 
soldier-workers, militarily _ trained 


and in glowing health. The GTO 


system contains such test cat. vories 
(for all divisions and both se es) ag 
grenade throwing for distanc.. rifle 
shooting for accuracy, cross-« ountry 
skiing and the scaling of physical 
obstacles. Gliding, parachute jump. 
ing and other “sports” havin mili- 
tary value are greatly encouraged, 
Despite recent reductions in the Soy- 
iet armed forces there has been no in- 
dication that corollary de-emp)iasis in 
the military application of sports is 
taking place. 

since the 1930s 


athletes 


Party slogans 
have demanded of Soviet 
that they beat bourgeois sports ree- 
ords. It was a Central Committee 
resolution of December 1948. how. 
ever. which launched the Russian 
sport offensive of the 1950s. After 
many years of preparation the Soviet 
sports machine was ready to chal- 
lenge the world’s top athletes. Subse- 
quent sports triumphs have given the 
Soviet Union much favorable pub- 
licity and have inflated Soviet pres- 
tige abroad. By systematically organ- 
izing sports exchanges with nations 
from all over the world. the Soviet 
Union has won valuable footholds of 
influence which have been exploited 
in every possible way to create a 
positive image of the Soviet Union 
and to influence foreigners to seek 
advantages in the Soviet system. 

Soviet sports successes gained 
abroad are even more important for 
domestic considerations. Sports ex: 
cite strong feelings, and support for 
a Soviet team in international com- 
petition arouses strong sentiments of 
national pride and a sense of satis- 
faction that in this area Russia no 
longer has to take second place to 
the West. Thus the Soviet citizen is 
encouraged to identify team loyalty 
with state loyalty. Russian athletes 
are portrayed as active champions of 
peace and friendship, generously re- 
ceived by people of foreign nations, 
who are spreading good will and 
Every 
Soviet sports triumph is pictured as 
yet another proof of the superiority 
of the Soviet system over the deca- 
dence of the West. 


strengthening cultural ties. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


wo ITEMS recently brought back 
ieee and comparisons in 
connection with the Philadelphia 
Main Line Quaker college. Haver- 
ford, from which I graduated more 
than 40 years ago. One was a de- 
plorable football _showing—Haver- 
ford lost every game it played and 
over the season scored about one 
touchdown to every 10 for the op- 
position. The other was student 
psychology, as reflected in a poll of 
student views on the recent Presiden- 
tial election and related issues in the 
world at large. 

Haverford was one of the minority 
of universities and colleges where the 
student poll was in favor of Kennedy, 
by about a 3-2 margin. Here it fol- 
lowed the lead of Harvard, where 
Kennedy partisans on the faculty 
were extremely vocal (Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr., John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Harris, Mark de Wolfe 
Howe. Archibald Cox, to mention a 
few). while the few avowed Nixon- 


Seymour 


ites seemed timid and apologetic by 
comparison. 

It is interesting, to digress for a 
moment, that the polls indicated 
students were mostly favorable to 
Nixon, while faculty members were 
more apt to favor Kennedy. This was 
the pattern at Princeton, Yale. Dart- 
mouth and Amherst; and Nixon car- 
tied the student polls in all the big 
Midwestern state universities. At 
first sight it may seem surprising that 
the younger group should generally 
be for the more conservative candi- 
date. Yet I think there is a logical 
explanation. 
often of the generation that was 
stronely affected by the Great De- 


Faculty members are 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Old Guard 
And the New Guard 


pression that began in 1929 and 
lasted well into the 30s. Students 
are the children of the “affluent so- 
ciety.” A parallel phenomenon exists 
in England and in Germany, where 
traditional slogans of class war ap- 
peal more to the “old guard” of the 
British Labor party and the German 
Social Democrats. 

To return to Haverford. The poll, 
which was fairly exhaustive, showed 
that 85 per cent of the students 
favored disarmament, 72 per cent 
were in favor of recognizing Commu- 
nist China, 71 per cent were opposed 
to defending Quemoy and Matsu at 
all costs. As to Cuba, 58 per cent 
favored economic sanctions, 31 per 
cent were for a “hands-off” policy 
and 1] per cent were for military in- 
tervention. 

Election issues were rated as fol- 
lows, in descending order of im- 
portance: disarmament, improvement 
of relations with the Soviet Union, 
of A-bomb 


provement of relations with Cuba and 


cessation testing, im- 
Latin America, development of in- 
ternational law, strengthening United 
States economy and national growth, 
civil rights, establishment of relations 
with Communist China and aid to 
education. Although Quakers, in my 
time and even more today, are a 
minority among the students, the 
Quaker influence and tradition make 
for a stronger pacifist sentiment at 
Haverford than one would probably 
find in other colleges of the same 
type. 

For the sake of a closer close-up 
view of student sentiment it seems a 
pity that the questions were not 
spelled out in more detail. As an 


abstract proposition most people 
would certainly prefer disarmament 
to armament, just as there would be 
an overwhelming preference for 
peace rather than war. But it makes 
all the difference in the world whether 
someone who “favors” disarmament 
is thinking of universal disarmament 
under a system of absolutely fool- 
proof controls (if such controls could 
really be established), or whether 
he is advocating unilateral disarma- 
ment in the face of a Soviet military 
power that is already, in some sig- 
nificant fields, ahead of the West’s. 

This same element of assured re- 
ciprocity is also important in rela- 
tion to bomb testing. And, while “im- 
provement of relations with the So- 
viet Union” and “development of in- 
ternational law” are appealing as 
slogans, both seem rather vague, from 
the practical standpoint, when one 
takes into account the implacable na- 
ture of Communist philosophy and 
the unlimited character of Commu- 
nist ambitions. 

Occasional visits to Haverford 
during and since the war have given 
me some points of comparison be- 
tween the college | knew as a student 
and the same college today. Both 45 
years ago and today it seems to me 
that the quality of the teaching is 
high and the students are generally 
hard-working and responsive. The 
present-day Haverfordian is a good 
deal more in touch with world af- 
fairs, partly because of a wise be- 
quest from an affluent alumnus which 
provides a fund for bringing to the 
campus distinguished figures in poli- 
tics and science, not only for lectures, 
but for brief periods of residence. 


On the other hand. the 


cloistered and 


rather 
puritanical life of 
earlier times made for harder con- 
centration on study, from Greek ir- 
regular verbs to the processes mys- 
terious (at least to me) that go on 
in physics and chemistry labora- 
tories. At any rate, Haverford and 
similar liberal arts colleges supply 
values in intimate faculty-student con- 
tacts that are not so readily obtain- 
able in huge state universities. 
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A Cheer for the Great Western Values 


Philosophy for a Time of Crisis. 
Edited by Adrienne Koch. 
Dutton. 382 pp. $5.95. 

MorRE THAN collections, 
Philosophy for a Time of Crisis 


MOST 


aims to draw a unified philosophic 
portrait. The book’s unity is forged 
from the perspective of Adrienne 
Koch’s own philosophy, a philosophy 
which she outlines in an extended in- 
troduction, which she then embodies 
in the heart of the book, with the 
help of some frankly tendentious 
editing, and which she finally clinches 
in a neat postscript. The aides she 
enlists in support of her position are 
“fifteen thinkers’’- 

Toynbee. Einstein, Silone, Forster, 
J. M. Clark, Fromm, Buber, Mari- 
tain, Niebuhr, Radhakrishnan. Sartre. 


great modern 


Popper, Russell, Hook and Jaspers 
—and the philosophy they are made 
to serve is becoming increasingly fa- 
miliar these days. 

Miss Koch might be called an up- 
dated philosophe. Her key concepts 
are the central beliefs of the En- 
lightenment: (1) The belief in the 
freedom and dignity of man, the no- 
tion, as Miss Koch puts it, “that man 
can make his own history so that he 
will be free to realize his best na- 
The belief that there is 
a moral order which pervades the 
that, 
who is constituent with this universe, 


ture.” (2) 


universe and therefore, man. 
can discover values which he may 
recognize, without intellectual com- 
plications, as valuable. (3) The belief 
that because there is this universal 
moral order, discoverable by men, 
there is also a universe of moral dis- 
course within which all men can par- 
ticipate. 

It is in this last notion that Miss 
Koch updates the philosophes. For 


the 18th-century philosopher the 
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mode of discovering moral truth was 
termed “reason”; the supposed 
reasonableness of all enlightened men 
assured the possibility of universal 
discourse, and only the reasoners 
were permitted to enter into it. As 
a modern, who has learned well what 
recent history and anthropology 
have to teach, Miss Koch is more 
receptive than her prototypes to the 
myriad other ways in which men 
encounter and convey truth. For the 
modern philosophe historical em- 
pathy is added to reason in order 
to unify the discourse. 

In one way or another all the 
writers in this volume share the edi- 
tor’s belief in freedom, the moral 
order and the possibility of moral 
discourse. And they collectively sup- 
port too what she assumes are con- 
comitant values of this position: the 
belief in the necessity for a new 
world community and the belief in 
a “system of personal and political 
freedom.” Taken together, then, this 
is a forceful and weighty cheer for 
the great Western values written for 
an age which has come to doubt these 
values. “Look.” the book seems to 
proclaim to the modern skeptics, 
Communists and positivists, “see how 
all these famous men, all of them 
writing after World War II, can still 
stand witness to our great Western 
values. Who are you to demur?” 
One should hardly object to such 
therapy. Yet, I feel, there are some 
characteristic confusions and dangers 
in this position which render it use- 
less as a philosophy for the modern 
age. 


To begin with, Miss Koch, like the 


philosophes of all ages, tends to con- 


Reviewed by Jacob Cohen 
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fuse philosophy with wisdom. It is, 
I suppose, true that all the thinkers 
Miss Koch has marshalled here stand 
for freedom, morality, democracy, 
etc. But they do so for drastically 
different, and, I would argue, mv- 
tually exclusive, philosophic reasons. 
Consider the array of strange phi- 
losophic bedfellows who are here 
mated: existentialists and rationalists, 
relativists and absolutists, humanists 
and ontologists, exponents of scienti- 
fic method and recipients of revela- 
tion, atheists and believers. The edi- 
tor may insist that these men are 
only using different methods to ar- 
rive at the same truths, but we must 
be wary of supposing that men who 
speak the same words are also utter- 
ing the same thoughts. 

Is “freedom” for Sartre, the radi- 
cal existentialist for whom essence 
is the greatest obstacle to freedom, 
the same “freedom” which Maritain 
speaks of, Maritain who believes that 
man is only free when fulfilling his 
true essence? Is the moral universe 
of the scientist Einstein, impersonal 
as an equation, the same moral 
universe as Buber’s, illuminated as it 
is at every moment by intensely per 
sonal encounter. What have we left 
philosophically when we factor out 
the common denominator between 
Sartre and Maritain, Buber and Ein- 
stein? 

There is a confusion here about 
the function philosophy performs in 
relation to its epoch. Philosophy does 
more than enunciate goals and values 
for its civilization; it must consider 
perennial problems of knowledge, 
being, value and human nature, pure- 
ly, with fidelity to its craft and in 
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dependent of the pragmatic needs of 
its civilization. One of the thousand 
separate things a civilization does is 
philosophize about abstruse subjects. 
The goals which philosophers finally 
enunciate must be true to their 
philosophizing. The philosopher may 
be a reflection of his time but he 
is so without knowing this about 
himself, or at least without making 
that knowledge an aspect of his in- 
quiry. Miss Koch rightly excoriates 
the parochialism of the logical posi- 
tivists (the vanguard at our univer- 
sities) and, to be sure, positivism is 
a reflection of the gutlessness of the 
modern age. But positivism will not 
be changed by name-calling; if it 
is to change, it will be a change 
wrought with that painstaking and 
purpose 
which is the sine qua non of the 


excruciating honesty of 
positivist mind. Miss Koch recognizes 
this briefly in her concluding pages 
when she records certain technical 
objections to the positivist position, 
but the entire drift of her book, 
which is syncretic in the extreme, is 
impatient with real philosophizing 
and thereby weakens its own claims 
as a philosophy for our time. 
Finally, Miss Koch has not recog- 
nized fully enough the deadening 
sed which is planted in philosophy’s 
substitute historical 
empathy for reason as the mode of 
moral discourse. Miss Koch, who is 
a fine historian in her own right, has 
a feel for the historicity of all phi- 
losophy. To the historian, philosophy 
is historical poetry. What truth he 
encounters in it is not always the 
truth indicated by its surfaces. The 
historian understands, as an item of 
self-knowledge, that all human exist- 
ence is radically historical, that man 
is recognizably man only in_ his 


soil when we 


particularity, in his historical unique- 


ness. He understands, for example, 


why almost all the contributors to 
this volume, and all the best of them, 
speak deeply from a particular his- 
torical tradition: Buber, the Jew; 
Fromm. the Aristotelian humanist; 
Russel!, the rationalist; Niebuhr, the 
Protestant; Maritain, the Catholic. 
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But history is not philosophy. Can 
a philosopher know he is a poet and 
remain a philosopher? That is, can 
a philosopher know, as an item of 
self-knowledge, that his philosophy 
is but one of an almost limitless 
variety of valid human _ utterances 
and still retain a conviction in the 
momentousness, the ultimateness, yes, 
the truth of his statement? Is not 
this conviction of momentousness, 
ultimateness and truth the _pre- 
requisite of philosophic expression? 
Can a Sidney Hook really believe 
that he and Niebuhr or Radhakrish- 
nan are saying the same thing from 
different historical perspectives, and 
still remain the Sidney Hook we 
know and learn from? Historicism 
is a principal cause of the intellectual 
crisis of our day. I cannot see how 
we can claim to have alleviated that 
crisis unless we bring historicism 


more decisively to terms than Miss 
Koch has here. And this criticism 
holds as well for her final contribu- 
tor, the person in whose position she 
stands most exactly, Karl Jaspers. 

I do not wish to suggest that Miss 
Koch herself has no_ philosophic 
preferences; she does and she states 
them clearly, but at the same time 
the range of tolerance exhibited in 
her collection is so manifold as to 
make any preferences dubious. When 
historical empathy replaces reason 
the philosopher has become the im- 
presario and not the artist. In the last 
analysis this book only advocates 
that there be a new philosophy; it 
never comes to grips with philosophy 
itself. For all its high seriousness it 
is another in what has become a 
plethora of calls for more positive 
thinking by our intellectuals and is 
as vacuous as all such calls. 





Mayakovsky’s Anguish 


The Bedbug and Selected Poetry. 
Vladimir Mayakovsky. 
Meridian. 317 pp. $1.55. 


ONE SIMPLY COULDN'T ask for a 
better volume of Mayakovsky than 
this one. Patricia Blake’s introduc- 
tion is a superb biographical-critical 
essay; informed, condensed, it sets 
Mayakovsky and his poetry in a 
light which illuminates both at the 
expense of neither. There are a 
dozen poems—brief lyrics and some 
of Mayakovsky’s most notable longer 
works. One could greedily demand 
more selections, but not at the ex- 
pense of those chosen. One could 
also quarrel with the English of this 
word or that line, but chiefly as an 
exercise in self-display, for there are 
no aspersions to be cast on these 
excellent translations by George 
Reavey and Max Hayward; more 
than possible they 
achieve miracles of imaginative ac- 


often seems 
curacy. 

I don’t know how any translation 
can convey the two most striking 
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qualities of Mayakovsky’s best verse: 
its revelatory language—not only the 
oft-mentioned puns and neologisms 
—hbut the often more extraordinary 
neosyntaxes, and its singing core, ex- 
ultantly and heart-breakingly poetic. 
The reader who has even a little 
Russian is well served here, however, 
for the original poems are printed 
on facing pages, which is the only 
way it ought to be legal to publish 
translated verse. I have thought of 
one criticism—the Russian texts 
should have stress marks. 

Finally, there is The Bedbug, in 
Max Hayward’s really brilliant trans- 
lation. Readers wondering what to 
expect from a comedy by Mayakov- 
sky may think of The Dog Beneath 
the Skin or The Ascent of F-6. The 
Bedbug is a wonderful play, not only 
witty but funny, even in its life-or- 
death irony. You laugh till you cry. 

Again and again in his poems 
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Mayakovsky presents himself as the 
bearer of a living force which can- 
not be contained or endured. “And 
thus,/ enormous./ |] stood hunched 
by the window,/ and my brow melted 
into the glass... .” “I feel/ my ‘I’/ 
is much too small for me./ Stub- 
bornly a body pushes out of me... .” 
“In what 
night,/ was I sired by Goliaths—/ 


delirious/ and _ ailing/ 
I, so large,/ so unwanted?” This 
force is love: “But with me/ anatomy 
has gone mad:/ nothing but heart, 


‘5 


roaring everywhere.” “the lump of 
the heart has grown huge in bulk:, 
an appendage of the heart | 


” “My 


ribs’ staves will not stand the thrust. / 


dragged myself about. 


The cage of the chest cracks under 
the strain.” 

But the hunger was too deep, the 
eager embrace too crushing, the 
heart’s cry too anguished for any 
or return: 


one woman to assuage 


“We'd prefer something smaller: 
we'd rather have a tango... .”””: so 
Mayakovsky sought something larger. 
and pledged his love to the Revolu- 
tion, the Party. the great Ivan, the 
150 million. 

It was not long, however. before 
the new beloved also came to pre- 
fer “something smaller”: the “mira- 
cle worker of all that is festive” had 
once more “no companion to share 
this festivity.” Lenin had bourgeois- 
humane tastes in literature and opted 
for Pushkin, while the new literary 
bureaucrats saw presumption and in- 
deed danger in Mayakovsky’s ex- 
perimentalism, his daring. his vitali- 
ty, his singularly unclouded vision. 
He kept stirring people up, he didn’t 
seem to realize that the Revolution 
was over. And meanwhile the lover 
too was rubbing his eyes: He be- 
came apprehensive (as in The Bed- 
bug). began to fear lest he had sacri- 
ficed himself in vain (“But I/ 
dued myself 


sub- 
setting my heel/ on 
the throat/ of my own song”). 
sought desperate formulas of self-re- 
assurance (“At the Top of my 
Voice”). 

Mayakovsky’s suicide is not hard 
to understand: his pain was on the 
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scale of his love, too huge to bear. 
His suicide has, however, been re- 
peatedly misinterpreted, and in her 
introduction to this volume Patricia 
Blake does a great service by putting 
the facts in their proper perspective 
before a wide audience. Stalin found 
it convenient to use Mayakovsky’s 
suicide as a club to beat the RAPP, 
a group of his literary henchmen 
whom it had become expedient to 
discard. If, in so doing, he had to 
elevate a crazy poet to the rank of 
“best and most talented poet of our 
Soviet epoch,” well, the man was 


safely dead, his works could }y 
properly edited. Mayakovsky ’s death 
was eminently “personal,” but some. 
how the Stalinist myth—that he took 
his life as a consequence of political 
persecution by “enemies of the 
people”—has lived on, not only in 
Russia but also abroad, where jt 
is sometimes transmuted into Maya. 
kovsky as the victim of Stalinism, 
Poetic” 


wrongs don’t make a right, and this 


justice? Perhaps. But two 


version can only, in the long run, 
asperse the many true victims of 


Stalinism. 





A Religious Confrontation 


An American Dialogue. 

By Robert McAfee Brown 
and Gustave Weigel. 

Doubleday. 216 pp. $2.95. 


IN A PECULIAR sense, An American 
Dialogue is no dialogue at all. Now 
that the term “dialogue” has become 
fashionable, it is appropriate to re- 
call its origins. It has, to be sure, a 
long history in Western philosophic 
discourse. One recalls the specific 


resonance of the term in Platonic 


literature — the confrontation of 
teacher and disciple, the evocation 
by anemnesis of truths which are 
clear and intelligible, but which re- 
quire dialectical educement to bring 
them to the threshold of speech. The 
later history of dialogue as a literary 
form is well-known, in its illustrious 


(Jehudah Halevi and 


Abelard) recalling the standards of 


forms Peter 
Plato, in its degraded forms (Bishop 
Berkeley) disguising little more than 
one-sided exposition. 

Its contemporary usage, however. 
is immediately traceable to the 
thought of Martin Buber, whose in- 
fluence on European thought in the 
20th century, and more particularly 
on Protestant and Catholic thinking 
in the United States, has been well- 
documented. Writing in 1929, in his 
Buber 


guishes among three kinds of dia- 


essay Zweisprache, distin- 
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logue. “There is a monologue as di- 
alogue, in which two or more men, 
meeting in space, speak, each with 
himself in strangely tortuous and 
circuitous ways, and yet imagine they 
have escaped the torment of being 
thrown back on their own resources.” 
Obviously, Buber intends this form 
of dialogue as a rehearsal of self: 
deception. 

The second kind of dialogue— 
characteristic of modern existence— 
is merely technical. It is prompted 
more by the need of objective under: 
standing than by the passion to ap- 
prehend another’s inner world of 
conviction and conscience. The third 
form of dialogue, genuinely rare it 
our time, occurs where each of the 
participants really has in mind the 
others in his presence, and turns to 
them “with the intention of estab- 
lishing a living, mutual relation be- 
tween himself and them.” 

Robert McAfee Brown—although 
he is not addressing Father Weigel 
directly—comes nearer to the stan¢- 
ard of genuine dialogue. In one 
Brown’s irenicism is indica: 
tive of his concern for moderation. 
clarity and the making of peace. Al 


sense, 
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its highest reaches, however, it may 
be said that at every moment in the 
exposition of Protestant anguish be- 
fore Roman Catholicism Brown has 
before him the image of Catholic 
sensibility and its legitimacies, and 
Protestant concern and its historical 
foundations. 

Seeking more than the objective 
foundations of understanding, Brown 
makes the courageous effort—always 
as a Protestant—to enter into the 
spirit and dimensions of the Catholic 
mind and the Catholic tradition, to 
interpret Catholic claims to Prot- 
estant fears, and to press beyond the 
foundation of fear to historical, theo- 
logical and eschatological founda- 
tions. There is no question but that 
Brown is a Protestant, but this does 
not disable either his charity or his 
intellectual capacity to deal fairly 
and intimately with the realities of 
Catholic history and faith. 

There is, however, a difference 
between his treatment of Catholicism 
and Father Weigel’s interpretation of 
a Catholic image of Protestantism. 
Of course (and perhaps it is a sufh- 
cient explanation), Weigel 
forth from a nearly impregnable 
fortress of authority and tradition. 


sallies 


However Protestantism may consider 
itself normative, it is an outgrowth 
and response to historic Catholic tra- 
dition. It is unavoidable, therefore, 
that Weigel should adopt a rather 
more Olympian, simplistic and essen- 
tially uncomprehending view of the 
Whatever his 


Irenicism, it cannot mask his convic- 


Protestant reality. 
tion that Protestantism is a deviant 
sport cast up by the solid stock of 
Roman Catholic parentage. Roman 
Catholicism, Weigel makes 
cannot really consider Protestantism 
of the church, but 
rather a reformation run away with 
itself. 

The difference between their two 
views is clearly indicated in the form 
in which both authors quote the well- 
known phrase, ecclesia reformanda 
és. Brown modifies this phrase, 
placin emphasis not on the past his- 
tory of reformation but on the con- 


clear. 


a reformation 
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tinuing future of reformation; 
whereas Weigel is content to affirm 
the classic formula that the church 
is always reformed by itself and 
from within itself. This, however, is 
the basic difference between Prot- 
estantism and the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

There is no objection to Weigel 
making clear his view of Protestant- 
ism (this is certainly indispensable 
to any dialogue, whatever its quality 
What I 
object to in his presentation is that 
he believes it sufficient to the task of 
comprehension that he_ illuminate 
(always conscious that he is an out- 
sider to Protestantism) his under- 
standing of what he calls the “Prot- 
estant stance,” the “Protestant fear” 
and, finally, the ‘Protestant prin- 
ciple.” In these crucial chapters of 
his essay it becomes that 
Weigel’s capacity to apprehend the 
nature of Protestantism is compro- 
mised by his rather evident convic- 


of intensity or significance). 


clear 


tion that he considers it essentially 
incomprehensible. The very fact of 
his inability to “understand” Prot- 
estantism allows him to exhibit the 
peculiar paradoxes which Protestant- 
ism presents to the world: the conflict 
of Biblicism and scientific empiri- 
cism, the spirit of scriptural authority 
as contrasted with sectarian liberal- 
ism, the passion for knowledge and 
historical accuracy contrasted with 
Protestant abhorrence of intellectual 
formulation and reliance upon the 
sufficiency of the pure will. 

This is all well and good, but is it 
dialogue? 

There is dialogue, in a genuine 
sense, in Brown’s presentation—but 
it is self-dialogue. It is the effort of 
one man to pose to himself the fears 
and challenge which the outside and 
alien throw up, to meet them, to 
assess their significance and histori- 
cal origins and to offer interpretation 
and mollification. But this is not the 
spirit in which Weigel writes. Weigel 
raises few, if any, of the real Prot- 
estant fears. He speaks well of the 
nature of fear, but the real issues 


that beset Protestants in the face of 


“Roman Catholic power” are never 
raised. 

On the whole these men do not 
meet each other. There is internal 
dialogue in the one and technical dia- 
logue in the other. In a real sense, 
however, (and | say this with irony) 
this is an American dialogue. It is 
an American dialogue because, al- 
though the thinkers do not enter into 
dialogue with each other, they do 
enter into dialogue with the reader, 
who is privileged to overhear a 
pacific debate. It is upon him that 
the obligation of transforming debate 
into dialogue falls. And this is always 
the situation with the American dia- 
logue: It is the individual, that 
silent, unconsulted and often lonely 
recipient of public rhetoric, upon 
whom descends the responsibility of 
translating debate into the private 
resources of understanding and mod- 
eration. 

An American Dialogue is (and let 
there be no mistake about it) an im- 
portant book, because it has at least 
defined the ground rules. It has be- 
come clear that Protestantism is dis- 
tressed with the caricatures of Roman 
Catholicism which it has inherited 
and maintained. It is equally clear 
that there is Roman 
Catholicism a spirit of inquiry and 
concern for its “separated brethren.” 
Although Brown makes clear that 
Protestantism is prepared to go a long 


renascent in 


way in understanding and accommo- 
dating the spirit of its Catholic an- 
cestry, there is still a conviction 
regarding the providential role which 
Protestantism is called upon to play 
in the history of Christianity. It is 
equally clear that Weigel, however 
anxious he might be to establish 
para-ecumenical activity with Prot- 
estants, is nevertheless convinced (as 
he should be) that Protestantism will 
only be reunited with the Church 
when it converts to it. 

The utility of this particular con- 
frontation between Brown and Weigel 
is enormous, for at long last the 
level of debate has risen from social 
and political complaints to essential 


theological disagreements. 
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Of Time and a River 


Goodbye to a River. 
By John Graves. 
Knopf. 306 pp. $4.50. 


On THE LAST day of his three- 
week canoe trip down the Brazos 
River in Texas in 1957, John Graves 
could not get an old rebel song, sung 
to the wrong tune, out of his mind. 
“I’m glad we fought agin her and 
I only wisht we’d won, And | ain't 
ast no pardon for anythang I’ve 
done. . . .” Graves, too, is no doubt 
glad he fought against her, and he 
need ask no pardon for his good 
book, which is his fight. 

The Federal Government had de- 
cided to construct five dams along 
the upper-middle Brazos, and the 
river would never be the same again. 
Graves had certainly not joined that 
group who proclaim about “dam 
foolishness” on the rear bumpers of 
automobiles. He had no bitterness 
about the dams; they were even es- 
sential to a country alternating be- 
tween floods and droughts. But he 
does admit to an enraged awe dis- 
covering that the river, which “all 
men of that place have known always 
back into the red dawn of men, will 
shortly not exist.” The fight was not 
against the dams but against the 
loss of the river as it had always 
been known, its history, its legend, 
its whimsical meandering, its mean- 


ing to people—and particularly to 


Graves who had played, hunted and 






“THERE WERE SOME amusing side- 
lights to the election. Up until 2 p.m. 
the day afterward the Trotskyite candi- 
date for President had still refused to 
concede. There was a run on old Gold- 
water buttons. A lady out walking her 
dog and observing a sign that predicted 
‘The Kennedys Are Coming,’ com- 
mented, ‘My God, lace curtains in the 
White House.’ In the midst of all this 
nonsense, Max Lerner solemnly noted 
that, with the 
Kennedy ascen- 
sion, America 
had come of age.” 
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fished on it since he was a child. 

So the author loaded his canoe 
with, he admits, a good deal more 
than an ascetic might approve of 
and a refreshing, cowardly dachs- 
hund called simply The Passenger. 
He set off from Possum Kingdom, 
in November—too late in the season 
really, but this was to be a farewell 
journey. It was a leisurely one, made 
difficult at first by weather and some 
softness, the product of civilization 
and time. The weather turned good, 
the man hardened, and 
even the dog became brave though 


however, 


never competent. There was a great 
deal to be seen on the river. “Sand- 
pipers flushed, and a kingfisher and 
a great blue heron. Hidden in the 
brush, chicadees cursed one kind or 
another of bad luck in that buzzing 
code they use, and a redhorse sucker 
shot four feet off the surface and 
fell back onto it in a smacking belly- 
buster.” We demand of a book of 
this kind much of bird and fish and 
landscape, and Graves can show them 
fully, for he likes them all. 

Graves’ Brazos, however, is more 
than a river for camper, hunter or 
naturalist. A river is a continuity not 
only in space but in time. The author 
describes those who live along its 
banks now. the poor farmers, the 
ranchers, those who raise goats for 
the Japanese mohair market—only 
those animals will stay healthy on 
the tough bitter leaves of the oak 
brush on land which once raised 
buffalo and antelope and longhorns. 
And he slips with great ease into 
stories of other times, of Old Man 
Charlie Goodnight whom the Indians 


called Buenas Noches, of Oliver 
Loving, and Choctaw Tom, and 
Neighbors, Slaughter, Waggoner, 


Savage. He relishes their names and 


their tales, for the region is rich 
in legend. What region is not for 
those who care about it? 

But these are digressions (which 
Graves unaccountably apologizes for 
to a reader he calls Ma’am}. The 
main flow is contemplative. Though 
the book has something of the charm 
of Robert Gibblings’ river journeys 
in Britain, coupled with pleasant en. 
eravings, here by Russell Water. 
house, the author recognizes by his 
frequent mention of Thoreau that he 
is writing in the tradition of “Saint 
Henry.” Graves’ work, however. per- 
haps necessarily, because it wa. not 
written in that “rosy preindustrial 
time,” is without the grandeur or at 
least the grandiose self-assurance of 
Thoreau, and, incidentally, without 
his epigrammatic poignancy. The 
author, for the most part, writes well 
—he is a teacher of creative writing 
at Texas Christian 
though occasionally one feels the 


University— 


presence of another outdoorsman, 
Hemingway: “One might make sym- 
bols out of those fingers. But one 
didn’t. One felt damn good.” Para- 
doxically enough, Graves is also fond 
of occasional excesses: ‘Wind, big 
wind, slopping choppy spray at me 
from the full dirty river, slowing the 
boat so that the chips and sticks thick 
in the current floated downstream 
faster than I could paddle.” 

These are, nonetheless, minor 
ripples in a good book, by a man, 
not provincial, who loves his prov- 
ince. Goodbye to a River is not a 
book that rattles its significance. nor 
does it quite justify the assumption 
that “one river, seen right, may well 
be all the rivers that flow to the 
sea.” But in a time when dam build- 
ing and all the other necessary forms 
of mechanical humanitarianism en 
danger one man’s right to the old 
ways, to tranquillity in time, to lone- 
liness, this little salvage of the upper- 
middle Brazos is not without mean- 
ing. In saying goodbye to his river, 
Graves was saying goodbye to a good 
deal, and by recording it so well, 
perhaps not having to let it go alto- 
gether. 
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A Lampoon of Communist Orthodoxy 


The Stormy Life of Lasik Roitschwantz. 
By Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Polyglot. 311 pp. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Harold Swayze 
Instructor in political science, 
University of Michigan 





IF THIS BOOK attracts the atten- 
tion of American readers, it may do 
so for the wrong reasons, owing to 
the circumstances of its publication 
and the manner in which it has been 
advertised. Written in 1927 while 
Ilya Ehrenburg was living in Paris, 
the novel was published in Western 
Europe both in Russian and in a 
Cerman translation. But it has never 
been printed in the Soviet Union, 
and for the past 30 years has been 
virtually forgotten. It has only now 
been published in its first English 
translation. 

The novel is a 
picaresque satire of the Soviet Union 
and of Western Europe in the 1920s. 
Ehrenburg sets the first part of the 
novel in the USSR, recounting the 
adventures and misadventures there 


wide-ranging 


of a Chaplinesque figure who com- 
bines the qualities of a Candide and 
a Peter Schlemiel—one Lasik Roit- 
schwantz, a pint-size Jewish tailor 
from Gomel, in Byelorussia. Lasik’s 
tribulations begin when, overheard 
heaving a deep sigh while reading 
of the death of a local leader of the 
Communist party, he is denounced 
by a Party zealot for laughing in 
a counterrevolutionary fashion. Im- 
prisonment is followed by expulsion 
from Gomel—and Lasik embarks on 
a fantastic and farcical career which 
furnishes Ehrenburg with abundant 
opportunities for lampooning the in- 
sanities of Communist orthodoxy and 
the absurdities of Soviet reality 
during the chaotic period of the New 
Economy Policy (1921-1928). 

As a candidate for Party member- 
ship, Lasik attempts to win favor 
by an exercise of zeal—with results 
as disastrous as those produced by 
his ill-fated sigh. The intricacies of 
Party orthodoxy. he learns, are more 
exacting and no less perplexing than 
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those of the Talmudic scholarship to 
which he was subjected as a youth. 
Ehrenburg pokes fun at bureaucratic 
inefficiency and the Soviet propensity 
to juggle production statistics when 
he has Lasik become the district 
supervisor of a rabbit-breeding en- 
terprise that exists only in the minds 
of certain officials and in the glowing 
reports that Lasik writes for the 
central office. The unlucky tailor’s 
short-lived Moscow 
literary critic becomes an occasion 


success aS a 


for parodying Marxist literary criti- 
cism and the “production” novels 
that in later years were to constitute 
in increasingly large portion of So- 
viet literary output. 

The force of Ehrenburg’s satire is 
not directed solely or even principal- 
ly at the Soviet Union: Well over 
half the novel is taken up by an 
account of Lasik’s calamitous pere- 
abroad. While 


Lasik through a dizzying succession 


grinations putting 
of harrowing escapades, Ehrenburg 
recklessly scatters satirical barbs at 
a variety of targets, exposing in 
kaleidoscopic glimpses the hypoc- 
risy, decadence and inhumanity of 
Western civilization. The chronicle 
ends when Lasik, by now the grad- 
uate of 18 prisons and little more 
than a bundle of bruises, makes his 
way to Palestine to die a miserable 
and lonely death. 

The fast-moving tale is punctuated 
by Lasik’s frequent outcries against 
the injustices perpetrated by man 
and the wretchedness of the human 
situation in general, expressed in 
parables and tirades which have both 
the delirious quality and higher ra- 
tionality of a lunatic philosopher’s 
raving. The intensity of these out- 
bursts suggests, despite the novel’s 
predominantly comic tone, that at 
times Lasik becomes the vehicle of 


the author’s own outraged sense of 
justice and humanity. It is tempting 
to see in Ehrenburg’s contradictory 
career—he has been successively an 
opponent of Bolshevism, a propagan- 
dist for Stalin and, most recently, 
an outspoken critic of Stalinist cul- 
tural policies and a defender of 
artistic freedom—the consummate 
expression of that cynical nihilism 
which he flaunted in what probably 
remains his best work, his early 
(1922) novel The Extraordinary Ad- 
ventures of Julio Jerenito. But the 
humanitarian impulse apparent in 
Lasik Roitschwantz—particularly in 
what seem to be partially autobio- 
graphical passages—is undoubtedly 
among the other, perhaps less ad- 
mirable factors that must be taken 
into account in explaining Ehren- 
burg’s multiple and rapid shifts of 
allegiance. 

In a sense the novel is an ironic 
commentary not Ehren- 
burg’s development as a writer, but 
on the direction that Soviet litera- 
ture as a whole has taken under the 


only on 


confining tutelage of the Party. It 
is instructive, at least, to place the 
novel, with its fearless and fun-loving 
satire, alongside Ehrenburg’s most 
recent work of fiction, the pedestrian 
novel, The Thaw, which, though ad- 
mittedly written in a different tredi- 
tion and polemical in another way, 
is sometimes dishonest and never 
amusing—qualities characteristic o! 
an unfortunately large number of 
Soviet books. One may wonder how 
often Ehrenburg and other Soviet 
writers have had to ask themselves 
the question which is put in the 
mouth of Lasik, who at one point 
ruefully inquires what a man is to 
do “if he is not permitted to tell the 
truth, nor is he allowed to lie and 
be funny.” 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Tenderloin. Book by George Abbott and 
Jerome Weidman. Music by Jerry Bock. 
Lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Dances and 
musical numbers staged by Joe Layton. 
Directed by Mr. Abbott. Presented by 
Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince. 
At the 46th Street Theatre. 

The 49th Cousin. By Florence Lowe 
and Caroline Francke. Directed by Jack 
Smight. Presented by the Theatre Guild 
and George Kondolf. At the Ambassador 
Theatre. 


ENDERLOIN HAS ALL THE merry 
ome of a good musical. And 
it is lots of fun. Its music is lively 
or mellow, its lyrics are as clever as 
I've heard in years. Its sets are 
simple but their range, from house 
of God to house of prostitution, gives 
scope for gaudy costumes and bawdy 


dialogue, and the girls—in society 





or for sale—are pretty and well 


choreographed. Yet something in 
the mood does not become the musi- 
cal. 

Perhaps the play grew tangled in 
the earnestness of the crusading 
novel. Maurice Evans, as the preacher 
who wants to clean the Tenderloin 
district, cannot quite make us be- 
lieve he’s kidding: and if we take 
him seriously (either as pompous ass 
or devoted reformer)—the fun is 
gone! Similarly when the boy from 
the w rong side of the racetracks sacri- 
fices himself to save the minister’s 
reputation, he deserves the society 
girl who loves him. Any self-respect- 
ing musical would give her to him. 
To send him away without her at 
the end is, again, to take the whole 
thing too seriously. Seriousness is a 
gaping flaw in a musical comedy. 

All this is a shame. for there are 
many delightful things in Tenderioin. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Maurice Evans and 


Menasha Skulnik 


Just to see Maurice Evans playing 
leapfrog over three bedizened whores 
is worth the price of admission. 
Evans can also sing. Ron Husmann 
is effective as the journalist who 
doubles both as entertainer in the 
brothel and as double-crosser, and 
Wynne Miller and Eileen Rodgers. 
good girl and bad respectively, add 
charm and gaiety. The scenes of the 
brothel are hilarious: the girls in 
startling costumes are at once bawdy 
and conventional. Half a dozen songs 
will hum themselves in your memory. 
The words often bite home: 

Reform, reform 

Is only a passing storm, 

Vo matter what you says or does, 

Things go on the way they was... . 

A poor slum girl makes artificial 
with 


“wiring and waxing she waned.” The 


flowers wire and wax, but 
minister cries out against those who 
“denounce the sins of Babylon with 
passion. but skip the sins next door.” 
Then the police captain reminds him: 
“Sin is what keeps both you and me 
in business.” Poking fun at sin may 
keep a musical comedy in business. 
but Tenderloin tempers its fun with 
too-serious touches. Just the same. 
it's the merriest romp in Old New 
York since Mae West. Go up and see 
it sometime. 

There is something inherently fun- 
ny in Menasha Skulnik. He has not 
exhibited a range: he plays no vary- 
ing parts: it is simply enough that 
he exhibits himself. His tilt of the 
head: his half-doleful, half-hopeful 
look: his shifting, eloquent hands: 
his repetition of a phrase in two 
tones that 
his way of delivering his words— 


contradict one another: 


these all bespeak the true comdian, 

Even when the role is wrong, 
Menasha’s manner, his small size that 
seems to shrink, his apparent ex. 
pectation of a blow from fate, his 
not quite spick and span attire, fit 
him for the part of a Milquetoast— 
one who, of course, somehow finally 
does dare pick up life’s challenze and 
come through. In The 49th Cousin, 
he is cast as a stern father who has 
kept his three daughters from mar. 
riage because no eligible young man 
was worthy of being his son-in-law. 

Two scenes are peaks. The first is 
that in which Menasha—who plays 
Isaac Lowe, a traveling peddler of 
spectacles, “almost a doctor”—takes 
out his letter chart and gives an 
eye-test to the young man who has 
come to ask permission to marry his 
daughter. The second comes when 
the father, stubbornly refusing to 
see anyone, is coaxed by another 
daughter to reminisce. And as _ he 
tells his 


oblivious of the fact that she is taking 


story, he is completely 
off the Navajo bathrobe he is wearing 
and putting on him his (brother’s) 
formal pants, vest and coat. so that 
father Lowe will be ready to meet 
the man who ultimately marries the 
third Lowe girl. 

Papa Lowe’s synagogue has taken 
in one Russian Jew, to prove that it’s 
not bigoted: but he could hardly be 
expected to permit his daughter to 
marry one. Yet it is a Russian Jew 
who comes peddling his way into the 
Lowe kitchen, who gives Carrie a 
fruit fluter, and in exchange takes her 
heart. When the Gentile in the play, 
the principal of the school where 
Tracy Lowe teaches, chides Isaac 
for his narrowness, telling him “A 
Jew’s a Jew.” Isaac retorts: “Is a 
Christian? Ask _ the 
However, Tracy kicks over 
the traces by marrying the Christian. 


Christian a 
Pope!” 


And Papa Lowe sees the light of 
tolerance in his grandchild’s eyes. 

This old story of the stern father 
and the rebellious children takes new 
fun from its Jewish background, 
and helps make The 49th Cousin the 
hit of 49th Street. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





KENNEDY SUPPORT 


] was very much surprised to read William E. 
Bohn’s (NL, November 21) that, 
“Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, as far as I know, 
[Kennedy] no support.” After 
Kennedy visited with Mrs. Roosevelt, she pub- 


statement 
gave him 


lily announced that she was much mistaken 
about Kennedy’s qualifications for the Presi- 
dency and found him to be far superior to 
Nixon. She also took an active part in the 
dection, both in her daily newspaper columns 
and in propagandizing on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. . . . 


New York City Maurice S. Cartman, M.D. 
Some words are hard to define so I don’t 
know how to interpret William E. Bohn’s de- 
sription of Adlai Stevenson’s campaigning for 
Senator Kennedy as “very moderate.” By my 
own standard Stevenson campaigned very vigor- 
ously, as the following schedule of his speeches 
reveals: 

Chicago, September 7 

Milwaukee, September 10 

New York City. September 14 

Brooklyn, N.Y., September 15 

Minneapolis, September 18 

Seattle, September 24 

Sacramento, September 26 

San Francisco, September 27 

Los Angeles, September 28 

Berkeley, September 28 

San Diego, September 29 

Denver, October 3 

Madison, October 10 

New York City, October 18 

Philadelphia, October 19 

Durham, North Carolina, October 21 
Portland, Oregon, October 30 

In addition to these he substituted for Sena- 
lor Kennedy at Town Hall in New York City 
on October 19 
hecame too crowded; and he Jed a_ theater 
rally in New York City on October 17. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Epirn Girrorp 


E. E. CUMMINGS 


I do not wish to prolong or deepen any 


when the Senator’s schedule 


diferences I might have with Norman Fried- 


man over his book on Cummings, for, as 
I tried to say in my review (NL, October 3), 
Ithink it is a first-rate piece of critical scholar- 
ship within the limitations I also tried to indi- 
cate. | will therefore only say that I did as his 
letter suggested—I looked up the pages cited 
in his index under “Language, conceptual” for 
definitions of “Soul,” “Heart” and “Mind.” But 
I did not find them. And I ask our readers to 
decide whether Friedman’s explanation of 
“stern miraculous” love explains, or faces the 


defects of, the phrase at all. 


December 5, 1960 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


I do want to take this opportunity to defend 
and perhaps expand slightly what Friedman 
seems to have taken as a gratuitous slur: my 
comparison of Cummings and Senator Gold- 
water. I did not mean that my readers should 
automatically hiss at the Senator’s good name, 
but it is not possible to dismiss the analogy 
by cheering our two-party system or deploring 
that Eliot and Yeats are more conservative 
still. 

Rather, I think, the analogy is based upon 
the fact that, in my opinion at any rate, the 
political and social philosophies of both the 
Senator and the poet grow from inadequate 
conceptions of the modern world and inaccurate 
notions about the American past. Both over- 
simplify man’s difficulties in the 20th century 
by suggesting that if we could only return to 
individualism, repeal the New Deal, 
salvation and a full dinner pail lie just around 


rugged 


the corner. Would it were so. But a simple- 
minded “Jeffersonianism” (which isn’t Jeffer- 
sonian at all) faces neither the nasty problems 
of a plural, industrial society beset with the 
clamor of those peoples without food or shelter 
or education (let alone legacies), nor the 
terrors of a world perpetually tottering, be- 
cause of our nationalistic “individualism,” along 
the margins of war. 

Moreover, the views of Senator Goldwater 
think Dean Fitch 


Cummings are not even truly “conservative.” 


(as I pointed out) and 
Eliot, whatever one may think of his social 
ideas, is clearly trying to conserve or revive 
a value system which once (rather too long 
flourished. 
But one wonders whether the individualism of 


ago for resuscitation, I suspect) 
Senator Goldwater is not a cherished myth amd 
that of Cummings, alas, a dream. Emerson 
and Thoreau, however Friedman relates their 
non-conformity (and why not Kerouac’s or 
Ginsburg’s?) to Cummings’, did not base their 
lives and works on childish delusions about 
a world clearly divided between goodies and 
baddies. Their individualism was not simply a 
goal in itself, not a recipe for economic self- 
seeking, not a pose from which to heap scorn 
on “most people,” but a method by which they 
could move toward transcending their dis- 
united condition as men and could thereby 
point a self-transcendence for 
Their “Self-Reliance” consisted of 


the ability to penetrate with 


path toward 
other men. 
calmness and 
sympathy all dogmatisms, whether of individual 
enterprise or of social welfare, and yet to re- 
construct a unified world on the margins of 
the new frontiers (the phrase is Emerson’s) 
they discover. These are not Cummings’ per- 
ceptions, not his goals, not his values. 

anxious 
world we need, I think, more than a doubtfully 


’ 


To conserve these values in our 


“conservative” conscience and more than the 
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CONTINUED 


We 
hate, 


need the 
the 


which is not just surrender, the courage which 


charms of a foggy solipsism. 


resistance which is not just love 


is not just desperation of Cummings’ own, but 
forgotten, “conscientious object-or,” Olaf “glad 
and big.” 
Geneva, N. Y. Paut LAuTER 
Norman Friedman replies: 

I share Paul Lauter’s concern over the values 
which “our anxious world” needs, and for a 
moment I was nearly carried away by the ur- 
gency of his rhetoric. Our world is indeed in a 
fix, and when he sets over against Cummings 
all “those 


education,” 


peoples without food or shelter or 


the case indeed appears over- 
whelming. 

But I would remind Lauter of another value 
which our world needs almost as much as the 
noble ones he champions, and that is the value 
And this is a value which W. H. Auden, 
of Lauter’s favored poets, has explained 
We judge a 
poet, he says, not by his politics (and he felt 
but 
in terms of whether he reacts in a vital way to 
the “The that 


reaction, positive or negative, 


of art. 
one 
eloquently in his essay on Yeats: 


Yeats’ politics were questionable) rather 


world he lives in. nature of 
whether it be 
morally admirable or morally disgraceful, mat- 
little, is that the 


reaction should genuinely exist.” 


ters very what is essential 

We do not look to poets, in other words, for 
programs of social action, for solutions to the 
world’s problems. Poetry, as Auden says in his 
poem in memory of Yeats, makes nothing hap- 
pen. All we can ask of a poet is that he cails 
the shots as he sees them and that he writes 
good poems. . 


All we 


all we 


can about Cummings’ politics, 
that he 


consistently for the underdog, that he distrusts 


say 
should say, is appears to be 
bureaucracies of all kinds, that he counsels us 
to love one another, that he wants us not to 
run with the herd, and that it is our spiritual 
lives which are of supreme importance. This 
may not fill any dinner pails, but it certainly 


And 


it represents a personal response to our world 


produces some livingly beautiful poems. 


of the highest dignity and integrity. 


TAIWAN AND QUEMOY 


It is that I read the 
article by Bruno Shaw on the Quemoy contro- 
(NL, October 31). First, Taiwan should 
belong to the people of Taiwan differ 
the the 


island of Taiwan was taken from the Chinese 


with acute distress 


versy 
who 
Chinese. Second, as 


somewhat from 


many years ago, and is therefore owned, ac- 


cording to the accepted thinking about con- 
the fact that 
we conquered the Japanese and took Taiwan 


quered lands, by the Japanese, 
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that 
or would belong except for the incompetence 
the 
just as the Philippines did after the Spanish 


away from them means Taiwan belongs, 


of our Administration, to 


war. But we permitted Chiang and his Kuo- 
mingtang to invade Taiwan, perpetrate vicious 
cruelties on the rightful owners, set up his 
futile and incompetent Government and _ then 
tie us up in an opera-bouffe “alliance” which 
if it that 
been jockeyed into the mortal danger of being 


would be comic were not we have 
pulled into a war with which we have no true 
concern, at the whim of this moribund remnant 
of a one-time Government. 


lead Admiral 
Arleigh Burke to some quiet spot and explain 


Someone should Shaw and 
to them that if Communist China had any plan 
to fight the United States, three minutes’ flight 
would carry their planes straight to Taiwan 
where they could avoid the inconvenience of 
having their bases attacked by the simple ex- 
pedient of putting the meager forces of Chiang 
out of business. 

S. THOMPSON 


Francisco JosePH 


a e 
CORRECTION 

Near the bottom of the second column in my 
article, “Fallacy of the Sino-Soviet Rift” (NL, 
November 14), there is a sentence which reads: 


San 


“This is not to mention the current assistance 
he is giving the Chinese in the development of 
atomic energy, without which Communist China 
would quickly revert to the status of a 10th- 
rate power, instead of the mere fourth-rate 
power it truly is today.” 

In my manuscript I said: “Without Russian 
Communist China would 
the 10th-rate 


instead of the mere fourth-rate power it truly 


assistance, 


quickly 


revert to status of a power, 


is today.” I had mentioned Russian help to 
Communist China for the development of atomic 
energy, but I would never imply, as the formula- 
tion which appeared in print does, that this 
is what makes the difference between a fourth- 
rate and a 10th-rate power in Communist China. 


New Haven, Conn. Davip NeLtson ROWE 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or. 
ganizations are requested when plan 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
temeeeCLliP AND MAILeeeeee | 


The Workmen’s Circle | 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 | 
Please send me a copy of the 60th 


Anniv. CALL, and membership infor- 

mation. 
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ACT NOW 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 


to insure your dwelling, household and personal 











The New Leader 
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Over 1,000,000 ihinaidionion cured 
of cancer! Enough to fill the famous 
Rose Bowl ten times over. All of 
them alive and well because five, ten 
or even twenty years ago they went 
to their doctors in time. 

In a single generation, cancer’s 
cure-rate has been raised to one-in- 
three saved from one-in-seven 
saved...largely due to the trail- 
blazing programs of the American 
Cancer Society. 

To learn how to guard yourself and 
your family against cancer, call our 
nearest office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 








i Give THE NEW LEADER at a (Chrisimas Gift 


Do your Christmas shopping % Please send THE NEW LEADER for one 
at home—at ease—and 
at a saving! 


year to each of the following: 
Il enclose $ 


Zone .. 


Renewal [ | 


First gift 
Subscription 
$6.00 
Each 
additional gift 
subscription 
$4.00 


Your own subscription—new 
or renewed—may be included. 


You may give THE NEW 

LEADER fo your friends or to 

one or more of the many for- 

eign students and libraries on 

our list who are waiting for 
a donor. 


Ny 
| Wait Your Order Today! 
Ny 
if 


Address: The New Leader, 7 E. 15th St., New York 3 


Zone .. 


Renewal [| | 


Just send us your order and 
we'll take care of the rest, 
and also send a beautiful gift 
card with your name to ar- 


rive in time for Christmas. 

Zone ....State 
Foreign postage 

For Canada add $1.00, for all 

others $2.00 per year extra 


[|] Please extend my own subscription. 
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[] Please enter my new subscription. 








